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EXERCISES IN APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH. The exercises from APPLIED 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, in separate form, for convenience in the classroom. 
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Stenography a Stepping Stone to Fortune for Young Men 





By Stanley R. Osborn 


| This article, fully illustrated, appeared in the “Workers’ Magazine” section of the Chicago 
Tribune, October 1, 1911.] 


N the career of the ambitious young 


man, stenography is the blackmail 
which the future levies upon the 
present. 


The profession of stenography is like 
the profession of law. Few love it for 
itself alone. A man’s success as a stenog- 
rapher is judged by his speed—in leav- 
ing stenography. But to them that hath 
shall be given, and the “hath” refers in 
this case to the ability to take dictation. 
Thousands of men at the top of things 
to-day crept into the corporation heart, 
notebook and typewriter in hand. 

It is probable few men take up short- 
hand as a life profession. But no one can 
deny it is a step on the straight climb to 
the top. The larger part of our political 
offices, legislative in particular, are filled 
by lawyers. For these have the best 
chance, through training and affiliation, to 
secure the offices. In the same way a 
large part of our business managerships 
are filled by former stenographers who, 
through their stenography, had a chance to 
learn the business. 

The man stenographer while so em- 
ployed is in the cocoon stage. He goes in 
raw boy and spins himself a cocoon of 
dashes and strokes. No one sees him, no 
one hears him, no one knows he is alive 
until some day he comes out of his cocoon 
a beautiful butterfly of a secretary or a 
department manager. 


Stenography Helps Pay Way 


As a matter of fact stenography has 
forced itself upon both employer and em- 
ploye. A bright youth comes, say, into 
a railway office. He knows nothing as 
yet that is of any use to the railway. But 
he looks good raw material. Obviously 
the railway cannot maintain him without 





return for four or five years while he 
studies the rudiments of railroading. He 
must pay his way in the meantime. There- 
fore stenography. Letters must be writ- 
ten, the office routine carried on. The 
manager says in effect: “Learn shorthand 
and the typewriter. Then while you are 
making yourself useful you can, auto- 
matically, familiarize yourself with rail- 
roading, so that if you are as good as you 
look you can take a position with us in 
four or five years and become a railroad 
man.” 

Stenography, however, gives no man a 
lien upen the world’s supply of brains. 
Some one—probably correct—has said that 
“most men are failures.” Most stenog- 
raphers, men or women, are failures. 
George B. Cortelyou, William Loeb, Jr., 
and Charles M. Hays, manager of the 
Grand Trunk, began as stenographers, but 
thousands of men who were their office 
fellows in the day of pad and typewriter 
are still in the bottom strata of business 
life. They are plodding along, hopeless, 
enmeshed in the office routine from which 
they have not force enough to raise them- 
selves. 

It is probable that in the case of Cortel- 
you, Loeb, and Hays stenography has been 
given somewhat too much credit. They 
were the bright men of their class. They 
were picked out because of their brains, 
not their stenography. By whatever 
method they had made their start, it is to 
be supposed they would have come to the 
top in proper time. 

Secretaryship the Divine Star 

A private secretaryship is, of course, 

the divine star that shines down from the 


heights to light the beginner on his way. 
It is to be presumed few men would enter 
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the shorthand field were it not for the 
private secretaryship they see at the other 
end of the vista. Again we point to Cor- 
telyou and the other great ones. In most 
cases they were private secretaries. They 
were picked from the common herd for 
their qualities. 

Being private secretaries they were able 
to learn all that which others could not 
learn. In time, by the process of evolu- 
tion, of death, or favor, they themselves 
rose to the splendors of maintaining a 
private secretary. 

Outside of secretaryship, which is to be 
had in every line of commerce and of poli- 
tics, the two services that appeal most to 
the man who takes up shorthand as a busi- 
ness are the federal civil service and court 
reporting. The latter in particular has 
been held up as worthy the best efforts of 
a good man. 


Court Reporting 


The first court positions were created in 
1880 by the state of New York, but now 
there are but three states which make no 
Court reporters do 


provision for them. 
make good money, but the number of po- 
sitions is limited. Political influence, here 
as elsewhere, scores heavily. 

In Chicago there are no official court 


reporters. The entire business of court re- 
porting, political conventions, and other 
remunerative work is held in the hands of 
perhaps half a dozen firms. It is hard 
under such conditions for the outsider to 
break in. 

In this work there are two methods of 
pay, the salary and the per diem allow- 
ance, with fees for transcriptions. The 
court reporter is also in a position to pick 
up special assignments that greatly in- 
crease his fees. Conventions, for instance, 
are delectable plums, bringing in from 
$100 to $500. 

The court reporter earns from $2,000 to 
$10,000 a year, according to experience, 
location, and affiliations. 


Civil Service Positions 


The civil service of the federal govern- 
ment offers many positions. According to 
the Gregg Writer, the supply of compe- 
tent men stenographers is never equal to 
the government demand. It is a fact 
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which would seem to bear this out that ex- 
aminations are held quarterly. There are 
three examinations, one for stenographers 
alone, one for typists, and one for both. 
A single examination qualifies for all de 
partments and services. 

When a vacancy occurs in any branch 
of service other than departmental, as in 
a custom-house, postoffice, or other serv- 
ice, a list of eligibles in that district is 
forwarded and the place filled, if possible, 
by some local man. A man to get colonial 
service must know both stenography and 
the typewriter. Women are not eligible 
for service across seas. A rating of 75 
per cent. must be secured for Philippine 
positions and 70 for departmental places. 
Age limits vary from 18 to 20, with a 
limit of 45. Entrance salary is $1,200 in 
the Philippines, $1,500 in the Isthmus, and 
from $480 to $1,500 for departmental 
service in the United States. 


Small Number Pass Examinations 


The examinations are not hard for a 
qualified man, but in 1907 only eighty- 
seven of the 300 who took the “stenog- 
rapher only” examination passed. Most of 
these secured appointments. Promotion 
differs according to the office and depart- 
ment in which entry is made. The ad- 
vancement in Washington is likely to be 
more rapid than elsewhere. 

There are no positions filled through the 
regular stenographer examination of the 
civil service commission which pay over 
$1,800 a year. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the government does not pay 
more. In the department of justice, and 
in a few departments of the government, 
some handsome salaries are paid to expert 
stenographers. For instance, the official 
reporters of the congressional debates re- 
ceive $5,000 a year, and congress is not 
in session much of the time, giving the 
reporters a chance to add to their incomes. 
There are occasional examinations for ex- 
pert stenographers. 

“No other business to-day offers as many 
and as great opportunities to young men 
stenographers as the railroad business,” 
says S. O. Dun. “This is especially true 
of the traffic department. Former stenog- 
raphers are railroad presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, general managers, traffic managers. 
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There is not a high salaried, coveted posi- 
tion that former stenographers are not 
filling on one or more roads. The number 
of these who occupy such positions ten 
years hence will be much greater than now. 
The extensive use of shorthand and type- 
writing in railroad offices is a compara- 
tively recent development.” 


Stenographers Who've *‘Made Good"’ 


Charles M. Hays, general manager of 
the Grand Trunk, was a stenographer 
twenty-two years ago, working in the pas- 
senger department of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. For nine years he served as secre- 
tary, and within seven years was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wabash. 
Darius Miller, first vice-president of the 
Milwaukee, was a stenographer twenty-six 
years ago in the general freight offices of 
the Michigan Central. James M. Gruber, 
general manager of the Burlington’s lines 
in Missouri, was a stenographer for five 
years. Warren J. Lynch is now passen- 
ger traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral lines west of Buffalo, but also began 
as a shorthand operator. 

Other high traffic officials who got their 
start as stenographers, according to the 
Gregg Writer, include: J. A. Middleton, 
vice-president of the Lehigh Valley; L. 
F. Day, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the San Pedro line; E. B. Boyd, 
transportation manager of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; J. E. Gorman, freight 
trafic manager of the Santa Fe; Charles 
S. Fee, passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific; W. E. Keepers, general 
freight agent of the Illinois Central; 
Samuel T. Fulton, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Rock Island; F. T. Bowes, 
freight traffic manager of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; and G. T. Bell, passenger traffic 
manager of the Grand Trunk. 

Railway stenographers, men, usually 
start at about $75 a month. Stenog- 
raphers to general officers get from $150 
to $200 a month. Promotion to a chief 
clerkship, which is in regular order, would 
mean from $200 to $300. Once at this 
point a man is in line for promotion to the 
big places with unlimited salary. So far, 
however, though they have started in al- 
nost every other way, railroad presidents 
vho began as stenographers are exceed- 
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ingly rare. But stenography came at a 
later date. 

Men are employed exclusively as stenog- 
raphers in the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railway. In some of the other depart- 
ments women are used, but these are where 
a permanent stenographic staff is the only 
object of organization. In the passenger 
department stenography is only a transi- 
tional stage in development. The men are 
to go elsewhere as soon as they have 
learned. 

Men in Passenger Department 

Under the present system the office boy 
getting something like $25 a month is en- 
couraged to learn shorthand. He must 
pick this up as best he can. When he be- 
comes reasonably proficient he is given the 
first vacancy. In the Chicago office there 
are sixteen men, and the average employ- 
ment here is four or five years. They are 
sent out on assignments to outside agencies. 
They may get a turn at selling tickets in 
the city ticket-office. They may become 
traveling passenger-agents or soliciting 
passenger-agents in the city. For none of 
these duties, it is claimed, is there an open- 
ing for women. 

For the city of Chicago the man stenog- 
rapher is offered a minimum wage of $70 
a month. The woman who enters the city 
employ in this capacity will also receive 
the same remuneration. The highest sal- 
ary the city will pay a man as a stenogra- 
pher is $1,200 a year. After that he may 
advance to $1,500 as stenographer and 
clerk or stenographer and secretary. In 
the matter of promotion it appears the men 
have had something the better of the 
women. The latter are inclined to mention 
the right of franchise as an unfair advan- 
tage their male competitors possess. The 
city employs 155 stenographers. 

The mere limitations of the woman in 
business perhaps make her a better stenog- 
rapher than the man. She does not expect 
promotion and gives her thought to things 
as they are. The man, on the other hand, 
is only on the wing. He consents to do ste- 
nography for the time being merely that 
he can fit himself for something beyond. 
This transciency makes him restless and 
distracts his mind from the cheap busi- 
ness of daily stenography and daily bread. 
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The World’s Championship Typewriting Contests 


H. O 


Blaisdell Wins World's Championship for the Second Time, Establishing a New 


World’s Record — One Hundred and Twelve Words per 
Minute Net for One Hour 


Detailed Results 


NAMI 
H. O. Blaisdell... 
Florence E. Wilson 
Rose L. Fritz 
Emil A. Trefzger. . 
l. L. Hoyt 


NE hundred and twelve net words 
() per minute is the new record! 
Blaisdell won—decisively, con- 
clusively. If there ever existed the slight- 
est doubt of his title to being the swiftest 
ind most accurate typist that ever sat at a 
machine, that doubt was 
wiped away conclusively in 


. 77 
. 7290 
6936 
7095 
6705 


this contest. 

The World's Greatest 

Experts 

When the hundred-word- 
per-minute mark is reached 
in typewriting, obstacles to 
further speed loom large on 
every and pitfalls 
yawn invitingly at every 
turn—yet every one of the 
contestants went way be- 
yond that speed. It was 
surely a battle of the cham- 
pions. The five most rapid 
operators of the world 
came together for the first 
time in a contest for the 
world’s supremacy. In it, 
Mr. Blaisdell, the 
Champion of 1910, were 
Miss Rose L. Fritz, three times World's 
Champion; Mr. Emil F. Trefzger, the 
Champion of England and former World's 
Champion; Miss Florence E. Wilson, the 
One-Minute Champion, and Mr. J. L. 
Hoyt, World’s Amateur Champion. That 
group of typists represents the best that 
he art of typewriting has produced thus 
tar—the upper crust of the typewriting 
orld. But there are a few on the strata 
ist below, who worm their way 
hrough into the select circle next year. 
me of these is Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, the 
resent Amateur Champion, and another is 


side 


be sides 


will 


WORDS WRITTEN 


H. O. Brarspets 
Winner of the World's Championship 


NET SPEED 

NET WORDS PER MINUTE 
6732 112 
6595 110 
6416 107 
6405 107 
6355 106 


ERRORS PENALTY 
69 345 
1389 695 
104 520 
138 690 
70 350 

second 


Miss Margaret Owen, who won 


place in the Amateur Championship. 
Mr. Blaisdell exceeded his record of last 
year for both speed and accuracy. Last 


year he made 72 errors in the hour; this 


His net speed last year was 
109 words per minute; this 
year, 112. His speed, de- 
ducting only the actual er- 
rors, was 116 4/5 words 
per minute. 

Second place was won by 
Miss Florence E. Wilson 
with a speed of 110 words 
per minute; 139 errors pe- 
nalized her 695 words. 

Third place was won by 
Miss Rose L. Fritz with 
107 words per minute; 104 
errors penalized her 520 
words. 

Fourth place was won by 
Mr. Emil Trefzger with a 
net speed of 107 words per 
minute. So close was the 
difference between the net 
speeds of Miss Fritz and 
Mr. Trefzger—less than 

8/15 of a word—that the official report 

credits each with 107 words net per minute. 

Fifth place was won by Mr. J. L. Hoyt 
with 106 words per minute. Mr. Hoyt 
made but 70 errors. His work and that of 

Mr. Blaisdell—69 errors—was by far the 

most accurate of any in the contest. Mr. 

Blaisdell’s percentage of accuracy was 

99.81; Mr. Hoyt’s, 99.79. 

Impressions of the Contest 
When Chairman Kimball got the con- 
testants arranged on the stage, the crowd 
in the auditorium had reached a subway- 
like density. Interest in the contest last 


vear but 69. 
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year was at white heat; this year it reached 
super-incandescence. Last year the crowd 
was content to see the start, then stroll out 
through Madison Square Garden, take in 
the sights of the Business Show, and return 
in time to see the finish. This year the 
crowd kept seated, or crowded up to the 
edge of the stage—until shoo’d away by 
Mr. Kimball—and watched every move of 
the typists with the keenest interest. 

Blaisdell was the first to take out a page, 
and was warmly applauded. He was fol- 
lowed closely by Miss Wilson. Who came 
next is recorded in sec- 
onds — because everybody 
seemed to be keeping sta- 
tistics, but we didn’t hap- 
pen to see who it was. It 
was surprising how accu- 
rate some of the forecasts 
made on results proved to 
be. 

The Methods of Con- 

testants 

During the contest every 
one was interested, of 
course, in studying the 
methods employed by the 
different typists. Each 
found advocates in the au- 
dience and many hot argu- 
ments were indulged in by 
enthusiasts. It was noted 
that the keen-eyed business 
men from the Business 
Show—used to weighing the efficiency of 
employes and_ skilled workmen—invari- 
ably took the side of Blaisdell. Miss Wil- 
son was a great favorite, because it was 
plainly seen that she was going like wild- 
fire. She made constant gains over the 
other contestants in the lines written. 

Mr. Trefzger and Mr. Hoyt were not 
placed advantageously from the spectators’ 
point of view, but those in the gallery had 
a chance to observe their work and com- 
ment on it. 


How the Typists Worked 


A great deal of interest was manifested 
in the return of Miss Fritz to the contests, 
and the crowd that packed in at the end of 
the stage where she sat gave ample evi- 
dence that there were many who thought 
she still had the winning skill that three 
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times had won for her the Championship 
laurels. Last year Miss Fritz withdrew 
from the contest at the last moment, to th 
keen disappointment of every one, and 
especially that of the winner. Her coming 
into the contest was therefore welcomed by 
all, as it afforded an opportunity to bring 
all of the best operators together, and to 
give the best one a chance to win. Had 
Miss Fritz not participated there would 
always have existed the doubt in the minds 
of many as to whether she really was the 
undefeated Champion. But that question 
is now settled. The great 
publicity Miss Fritz has re 
ceived and her genial man- 
ner win her friends every- 
where. She crouches for- 
ward over the keyboard and 
her elbows have a tendency 
to stick out from her sides. 
Her position is not so easy 
or so graceful as that as- 
sumed by the followers of 
the new style of typewrit- 
ing. 

In contrast, is the effi- 
cient style of Mr. Blais- 
dell. His fingers are al- 
ways close to the keys; en- 
ergy is conserved. The 
short distances his fingers 
travel give him perfect con- 
trol. Momentum does not 
cause him to overreach. If 
anybody has ever applied “scientific man- 
agement” to his fingers, Blaisdell has. 
He is a master of typewriting technique. 
There is not a motion used in his art that 
he has not analyzed, and studied a way 
of reducing it to the speediest, energy- 
conserving, irreducible minimum of effort 
and time. His fingers move from key to 
key in the shortest possible line ; the energy 
loosed on every key sends it “home,” no 
more; there is no overplus; nothing in 
the way of effort or motion lost. The car- 
riage of his machine is swept back with 
a wave of the hand; paper slips from the 
machine and another sheet trails it closely 
in as if fed by invisible force, 
so deft and accurate 
The sounds that come 
are the distant roar of the machine-gun 
Erratic fusil 


some 
are his movements. 
from his machine 


timed, harmonious, constant. 
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lade of sounds belongs to the old days of 
sight-complicated typewriting. Blaisdell 
sits at his machine in one position; his body 
does not move except when he is putting 
in new paper, then he bends slightly for- 
ward. Copy placed before him trails right 
on through from the visual image to his 
finger tips in one straight, unwavering line. 
Chen the human element is eliminated and 
the machine does the rest. He is the em- 
bodiment of concentration. 

Miss Wilson also belongs to the new 
school of typists represented by Blaisdell, 
the Trefzgers, and Hoyt. She sits erect, 
almost immovable. And speed? Miss 
Wilson certainly has it. But it is a fatal 
speed. Her fingers run away with her. 
She will have to do just what Blaisdell did 
before she reaches the limit of her possi- 
bilities—curb her speed until the habit of 
accuracy gets the upper hand. 

Mr. Trefzger has a style that is decep- 
tive in its possibilities. His wrists are 
placed low—a position that for him is 
effective—and his fingers deliver the blow 
with snap and incredible swiftness. He, 


also, is a master of technique, and all the 
fine points that go to make up perfection in 


handling the machine. He wrote a greater 
number of gross words than did Blaisdell. 
In this contest Mr. Trefzger showed the 
kind of stuff that has put him in the front 
ranks. After fifteen months in Europe— 
during which time he had no opportunity 
to get the sort of practice that is needed 
for such a contest, as he was writing in 
foreign languages most of the time—he 
went back into the game and made a record 
of 107 words per minute net—a record that 
has been exceeded by only two other writ- 
ers. Mr. Trefzger found time while in 
Europe to win the English Championship 
twice in succession, which gave him vir- 
tually the Championship of Europe. 

Mr. Hoyt’s style of operation is very 
similar to that of Blaisdell. He has per- 
fect poise; nothing disturbs him; and his 
tbsolute coolness and apparent lack of 
hurry often lead spectators into the error 
of thinking that he is not writing rapidly. 
But his fingers, also, are “scientifically 
managed,” and work along the line of 
least resistance. This was Mr. Hoyt’s sec- 
ond time in the World’s Championship 
Contest. Last year he wrote 95 net words 
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per minute; this year, 106—a gain of 11 
words per minute. 
Unique Way of Correcting Papers 


Mr. Kimball, with characteristic origi- 
nality, introduced a novelty in the method 
of correcting the papers. He had one 
of his famous dictation outfits arranged on 
the stage, with cylinders of the matter 
already prepared, so that the correction of 
papers could go on in full view of the 
audience. This feature was evidently a 
big factor in keeping the audience there 
long after the actual typing had been done 
to get the results of the contest, which were 
not announced until nearly eleven o'clock 

two hours after the contest closed—and 
it also placed the whole thing above board. 

Mr. Kimball and his corps of assistants 
are entitled to great credit for the admir- 
able way in which the contest was handled. 
No one who has not had experience with 
matters of this kind realizes the amount of 
detail work necessary. The results are 
often so close that papers have to be read 
five and six times before a decision can be 
made. In one of the contests the place of 
one of the contestants hinged on so small a 
thing as a hyphen. In the “copy” the word 
“lifetime” occurred. It was divided at the 
end of the line by a hyphen. In copying, 
it came in the middle of a line and the 
typist could not decide on the instant 
whether “lifetime” was one word or a com- 
pound. It was written with a hyphen, and, 
of course, was penalized five words! This 
simply illustrates some of the points that 
arise in a contest, and it also illustrates to 
what degree of accuracy the papers are 
held. 

The records show that it was a clean 
sweep for Rational typists. Every event 
—the World’s Championship, the World's 
Amateur Championship, the World's One- 
Minute Championship, and the World's 
School Championship—was won by Ra- 
tional typists and Gregg writers. 

AAs 
CE 
About the Contestants 

Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, present holder of 
the World’s Championship, acquired his 
knowledge of typewriting in Gregg School, 
Chicago, studying typewriting under the 
direction of Mr. SoRelle, and is an expo- 
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nent of Rational Typewriting and Gregg 
Shorthand. He won the American Cham- 
pionship in 1907 with a speed of 83 words 
per minute; the World’s Championship in 
1910 with a speed of 109 words per minute 
—the highest record ever made by any 
writer up to that time. In 1910 Mr. Blais- 
dell was awarded a gold medal by the 
Underwood Typewriter Company for writ- 
ing 961% words per minute for an hour, 
with but 6 errors. This year he exceeded 
this record by writing 100 words per min- 
ute for one hour without a single error. 

Miss Florence E. Wilson won the second 
place in the International Typewriting 
Contest, 1910. She also won the One- 
Minute Championship in 1910. In 1909 
she won the Novice Contest, New York, 
and also the Amateur Typewriting Cham- 
pionship. She is a graduate of Drake 
School, Passaic, N. J., and is a writer of 
Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Emil A. Trefzger won the English 
Typewriting Championship, London, Eng- 
land, October, 1910, for the second time in 
He is a graduate of Brown's 
Mr. Trefz- 


succession. 
Business College, Peoria, Il. 
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ger won the World’s Championship in 190 
and has made brilliant records in the con 
tests since. He is a writer of Gregg 
Shorthand and an exponent of Rational! 
Typewriting. 

Miss Rose L. Fritz, the former holder 
of the International Championship, learned 
typewriting in the Hope Street High 
School, Providence, R. I. In the contests 
in 1906 she wrote at the rate of 65, 66, 71, 
76 and 81, respectively; in 1907 her rec 
ords were 81, 82, 86 and 87 words; in 1908 
her record was 87 words; in 1909 her rec 
ord was 95 words. She did not participate 
in the contest last year. 

Mr. J. L. Hoyt won the Amateur Type 
writing Championship, New York, October, 
1910, with a net speed of 94 words per 
minute. He won third place in the Inter 
national Typewriting Championship, New 
York, October, 1910, with a net speed of 
95 words per minute. He is a graduate of 
Spalding’s Commercial College, Kansas 
City, Mo., studying typewriting under the 
direction of Miss Jessie L. Davidson, and 
is a writer of Gregg Shorthand and an 
exponent of Rational Typewriting. 


One-Minute Championship 


H. O. 
Emil A. 
Rose L. 
J. lL 


Florence FE. Wilson.... 


WORDS 
WRITTEN ERRORS PENALTY NET SPEED 
112 I 5 107 
114 2 0 104 
112 . 97 
108 : 5 93 


117 35 82 


The Matter Used in the One-Minute Championship Contest 


The young man engaged in business today, in this country, has advantages exceed- 


ing those of any generation before him. 
possible ; 


enterprise are appreciated, where a market is always ready for good wares. 


He lives in a country where every success is 
where a man can make of himself just what he may choose; where energy and 


And he lives 


at a time when more opportunities are open to him than at any period in the history of 


our land. 


Young men have forged to the front wonderfully during the past ten years. 


Employers are more than ever willing to intrust great responsibilities to their shoulders. 


Salaries are higher than ever; 


No one was more surprised than Mr. 
Blaisdell at winning this contest. But it 
simply shows that even after a grueling 
hour at 112 words per minute he was still 
fresh enough to write with great accuracy 
and speed. The matter used was much 


young men — 


more difficult than that of last year, which 
accounts for the apparent falling off in 
speed. It averaged 5.72 strokes per word. 
Mr. Blaisdell’s net speed in the hour con- 
test equalled exactly his gross speed in the 
one-minute test ! 
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World’s Amateur Typewriting Championship 


Amateur Championship 
Half-hour Copying 


WORDS 


3191 
3141 
3139 
2519 
2718 
2836 
2869 
2544 
2805 
2418 


MACHINE 
Und. 
Und. 
Und, 
Und. 
S.P. 
S.P. 
S.P. 
S.P. 
Und. 

vee a 


NAME 
Gus R. Trefzger 
Margaret B. Owen... 
Bessie Friedman......... 
Lottie E. Betts. . 
Thos. Ehrich 
Leslie H. Wilson 
iC % "See 
Ruth Herfurth ........ 
Dorothy M. Linder 
Edith M. Hanford.... 


T was the speediest Amateur Contest 
| ever held. 

Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, with a speed 
of ninety-eight and one-fifth net words per 
minute, took the honors in the World's 
Amateur Typewriting Championship at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, and 
Miss Margaret Owen was 
second, with a speed of 
ninety-seven and a frac- 
tion. Mr. Trefzger ac- 
tually wrote for the half 
hour one-hundred four and 
eleven-fifteenths correct 
words per minute, but the 
penalty (two-hundred 
forty-five words) for forty- 
nine errors cut his score 
down to the figures given. 

All previous records 
were smashed by both Mr. 
Trefzger and Miss Owen. 

In 1909 this event was 
won by Miss Florence Wil- 
son with a net speed of 
seventy-three words per 
minute; in 1910, it was 


with a speed of ninety-four 
net words per minute, and in the 1911 eon- 
test Mr. Trefzger pushed the speed almost 
up to the hundred-word-per-minute mark. 
This is the third time in succession that 
the event has been won by a Gregg writer, 
and twice in succession that it has been won 
by a Rational typist. Mr. Trefzger’s rec- 
ord is, with but one exception—that of Mr. 
Blaisdell’s—the best ever made in previous 
International Contests, exceeding by more 
than three words per minute the best In- 
ternational Contest record of Miss Fritz, 


Gus R. Trerzcer ; ‘ 
won by Mr. J. L. Hoyt, Winner of World's Amateur Championship direction. 


ERRORS PENALTY 
49 245 
41 205 
88 440 

3 15 
51 255 
87 435 

100 500 
62 310 
132 660 
99 495 


NET WORDS PER MINUTE 
2946 98 1/5 
2936 97 13/15 
2699 90 
2504 83 
2463 82 
2401 sO) 

2369 79 
2234 74 
2141 72 
1923 64 


former holder of World's Championship. 
Sixteen contestants lined up at the roll 
call by Chairman J. N. Kimball, and at 
the word an avalanche of clicking 
sounds was turned loose on the expectant 
audience. But it was music to the hundreds 
of typists gathered in the auditorium. 
The various styles of 
operation of the different 
typists offered an interest- 
ing study. Mr. Trefzger, 
Miss Owen and Miss 
Friedman sat side by side. 
Miss Friedman’s style 
gives the impression of ex- 
traordinary speed; her 
hands fly all over the 
keyboard with a speed that 
the eye cannot follow. She 
has a wonderful natural 
dexterity and “‘speed’’ in 
the sense of making rapid 
But it is not 
““speed’’ that 
gets results. There is too 
much lost motion. Energy 
is spread ruthlessly in every 
She has learned 

little from the daily contact 
in the training camp with such _ polish- 
ed writers as Blaisdell, Hoyt, and the 
Trefzgers—masters of typewriting tech- 


sé ** 
go 


movements. 
the kind of 


nique. 

Miss Owen has taken advantage of her 
opportunity to study the style of Blaisdell 
and the other stars of the Underwood corps 
of typists, and has refined and perfected 
her splendid technique of last year. 

Many of the familiar faces were seen in 
the contest. Mr. Leslie Wilson, who made 
an excellent showing in previous contests, 
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was at a great disadvantage from the fact 
that he had been ill several days previous 
to the contest and was hardly able to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, who won the Ama- 
teur Championship, is a graduate of Gregg 
School, Chicago, where he learned Gregg 
Shorthand and Rational Typewriting. 
Last year he won third place in the Ama- 
teur Contest with a net speed of eighty- 
six words per minute. Later in the year he 
won the National Business Show Cham- 
pionship at St. Louis. He 
has made a gain in speed 
since last year of more 
than twelve net words per 
minute, and that is a splen- 
did gain when you get up 
into high eighties. Mr. 
Trefzger's work from the 
beginning has been con- 
sistent; every year he has 
shown a steady gain. Next 
year he will undoubtedly 
give a good account of him- 
self in the Championship 
Contest if he enters it. 

The many friends of Mr. 
Trefzger were highly grati- 
fied not only at his victory, 
but at his success in over- 
coming the nervousness 
that has prevented him 
from doing his best in 
previous contests. Mr. Trefzger has al- 
ways been able to do wonderful work in 
practice. Not long since he wrote for 
half an hour at the net speed of 89 words 
per minute with but one error! Mr. J. N. 
Kimball, commenting on it in his char- 
acteristic way in the Phonographic World, 
said, “What in the world he wanted to 
make that one for I can’t see.” 

The solicitude of Mr. Emil Trefzger for 
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his brother was a point that drew the ad 
miration of the crowd. Some one said to 
him, “Why, you seem to be more excited 
than if it were your own contest!” What he 
said in reply was lost, because at that in 
stant he darted away to his brother's side 
to help him inspect and “tune up” his ma- 
chine. During all the time of the contest, 
he watched Gus’s operation, and it was 
easy to believe that he was sending con 
stant waves of wireless success-thoughts to 
his brother! 


> 
TTR 
| ae? 


Always-on-the-Job 
Oden 


A report of this Interna- 
tional Contest would be 
incomplete without a men- 
tion of that indefatigable 
worker for the Underwood 
interests, Mr. C. V. Oden, 
the Underwood School 
Manager. The Underwood 
“speed” department 
is under his supervision, 
and much of the success of 
his corps of writers in the 
contest is due to his wise 
leadership, and the perfect 
harmony he keeps in their 
ranks. And that is no idle 
tribute! The man who can 
keep harmony in a group of expert typists 
working together in daily competition, has 
the tact and diplomacy of a Hammerstein 
or any of the other great managers of oper- 
atic stars. Oden is always on the job. No 
one knows the speed game better than he, 
but he always plays it according to the 
rules, and the fact that his typists are al- 
ways in the front rank makes it perfectly 
evident that he knows how to pick winners. 


School Championship Contest 


School Championship 
Fifteen Minutes Copying 


WworDs 
1219 
1219 
1139 
1171 
1272 


NAME MACHINE 
Wm. F. Oswald 

Ruth Herfurth 

Harriett Criss........... 

Rose Bloom 

Jessica L. Johnston 


NET WORDS PER MINUTE 
1159 77 
49 245 974 65 
58 290 849 57 
68 340 831 55 
106 530 742 49 


ERRORS PENALTY 
12 60 
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HE School Championship was won 
by Mr. William F. Oswald, of Phil- 
adelphia, with a net speed of 
seventy-seven words per minute. Second 
place was won by Miss Ruth Herfurth, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, with a 
speed of sixty-five words 
per minute. Both Mr. 
Oswald and Miss Her- 
furth are Rational typ- 
The number of 
contestants was larger 
than last year, which 
shows that the interest 
in this event is increas- 
ing. The School Con- 
test was open to writers 
who had begun the study 
of typewriting since 
September Ist, 1910. 
Mr. Oswald is a 
graduate of the Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, 
where he learned Gregg 
Shorthand and Rational 
typewriting under the 
direction of Mr. Free- 
man P. Taylor. He is but sixteen years of 
age, and is still in “knickers.” Mr. Os- 
wald is made of championship stuff. The 
business-like way in which he goes about 
his work, his poise, and his fine technique 
will surely put him on the roll of topnotch- 


ists. 
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ers. This was his first contest but he stood 
the fire as coolly as a veteran. He never 
appeared to be letting himself out to the 
fullest extent. 

Miss Herfurth, who won second place, 
is also a Rational typ- 
ist. She is a graduate 
of the Waterloo College 
of Commerce, Waterloo, 
lowa, where she ac 
quired typewriting from 
“Rational Typewriting’’ 
under the instruction of 
Mrs. Modesta Barton, 
who is now in charge of 
the shorthand and type- 
writing department of 
the Buena Vista College, 
Storm Lake, lowa. Miss 
Herfurth won the 
“Brown Trophy” in the 
typewriting contest of 
the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines, May, 1911. 
In the Amateur Cham- 
pionship Contest, for 
which she was also entered, Miss Herfurth 
made a much better record than she did in 
the School Championship, writing seventy- 
four words per minute net for the half- 
hour. That is a brilliant record for a little 
more than a year’s training. 


Contestlets 


Mr. Simmons, School Manager of the 
Smith Premier, was at the contest looking 
after the interests of the Smith Premier 
operators in the Amateur and School 
Championship Contests. 


~ * * 


Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, who is a graduate 
of Gregg Night School, Chicago, is a fa- 
vorite among the speedy typists, and his 
winning of the Amateur Championship was 
therefore a popular victory. 


* . 7 


That every one of the winners was a 
“Rational” typist and a Gregg writer was 
a fact that was commented on frequently. 
Coming on the heels of the records in the 
shorthand contests at Buffalo, the winning 


of all the typewriting events did much to 
confirm the onward sweep of the move- 


ment. 
— * * 


The accuracy records of Mr. Blaisdell 
and Mr. Hoyt are marvelous when the 
speed is taken into consideration—99.81 
per cent. and 99.79 per cent., respectively. 

o - * 

Mr. Emil A. Trefzger’s appearance in 
the contest was a great source of satisfac- 
tion to his many friends who were “root- 
ing” for him. At the time of the 1909 and 
1910 contests Mr. Trefzger was in Europe 
and could not participate. In spite of his 
two years’ absence from the contests he 
went in and established a record of 107 
words per minute net! 
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High Speed in Shorthand; From the Practical Viewpoint 


wae 


By Charles L. Swem 


NCE in a while a stenographer with 
() a commercial speed of 125 words 

per minute will become ambitious 
and begin to think about court reporting. 
This means a higher speed and a larger 
vocabulary. After working up some en- 
thusiasm, he asks the opinion of an expert 
writer or some of his business friends as to 
what plan will best aid him in acquiring 
a sufficient speed for such reporting, and in 
each case meets with the wearisome and 
discouraging advice “repetition work.” 


Limitations of Repetition Practice 

Of course, it was that sort of practice 
that gave him the speed he now has, and 
there is no doubt that the same method will 
put him on a higher plane of efficiency. 
But the student comes to a point (generally 
conceded to be 150 words a minute) where 
he seems to be unable to make further 
progress. Right here is where the trouble 
begins. Because much repetition practice 
has been employed in attaining speed up to 


that point, it is too readily assumed that 
the same plan should be followed in forcing 


speed to higher levels. It is not sufhi- 
ciently realized that the difficulty encoun- 
tered by the student after having reached 
this rapidity in writing is the lack of a 
sufficient writing vocabulary. 

Every shorthand student will remember 
reading at some time or other that “repeti- 
or writing an article until 
he falls asleep !—is a panacea for all short- 
hand ailments. There is no gainsaying 
that this is the most logical and correct 
method of practice in giving the student a 
perfect and complete mastery of the sys- 
tem. But after he has this skill, and can 
write with an easy, gliding movement from 
140 to 150 words a minute, it is equally as 
logical that the “new matter” plan should 
be utilized to increase his shorthand vocab- 
ulary. 

One might find on this great round globe 
a few advocates of the “new matter” 
method, but they are few and far between. 
And when this new doctrine is blended with 
a sufficient quantity of the old, the product 
is a credit to the profession. 

Let us first see what the plan of prac- 


tion practice’ - 


ticing repeated matter exclusively does for 
the student. He selects an article of about 
three hundred words, and writes it slowly 
the first few times at such a rate as will 
allow ample time to think of the proper 
application of the rules and principles to all 
new words and phrases. With each succes 
sive “‘take” he becomes more familiar with 
the difficult words and writes them with less 
hesitation, thus enabling him to increase 
the dictation speed. He faithfully follows 
his instructor's advice and takes this 
article from dictation at least thirty or 
forty times. After he has written it over 
ten or fifteen times, he can repeat it almost 
word for word. At any rate, he knows the 
order of the words and sentences, so that 
there is no advantage in reading it back. 
Yet, many articles about acquiring speed in 
shorthand urge the aspiring shorthand 
writer to read back every word he writes. 
What real benefit does a student derive 
from reading back an article that he can 
recite without copy? It is just like a Pit- 
manic writer reading the “Lord’s Prayer” 
written in Gregg notes! 

After the student has scribbled on this 
article until he could read it backwards, 
he will take another—and repeat the same 
process. ‘True, he will take new matter, 
but it is always written the first two or 
three times slowly—at such a speed as will 
not require him to put forth an effort to 
get it down. It is not written at even a 
moderate rate until he has been over it 
three or four times and can unhesitatingly 
write all the new words and phrases. Con- 
sequently he has no trouble when it is 
given at a higher rate. 

He spends months on this kind of prac- 
tice, and acquires a speed of possibly 175 
words a minute on matter he has written 
over and over again, and claims—in all 
sincerity—that he can write at that rate 
on new matter, but, when put to the test of 
writing on an unfamiliar editorial, he finds 
that he needs all of his skill and reserve 
force to reach even the 100 mark. 


New Matter Essential 


The writer would not advise the use of 
new matter exclusively to reach a high 
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speed, but he does maintain that the short- 
hand writer working for reporting speed 
should have more of such dictation than 
of the monotonous repetition grind. What 
the student needs most when he has a per- 
fect mastery of the system and a good tech- 
nique is an extensive writing vocabulary; 
and the best method of increasing one’s 
list of familiar words and learning to write 
them instantly when called for is by writ- 
ing new matter—and writing it at such 
speed as will compel him to call into play 
all his manual skill to get it down. The 
writer finds he gets the best results from 
spending at least four-fifths of his practice 
work on new dictation (that is, writing an 
article once or twice—not more than three 
times—but as fast on the first “take” as on 
the last) and using repeated practice only 
for “forcing speed.” 
‘*Forcing Speed"’ 

That brings us to the much debated ques- 
tion—forcing speed. Many writers on the 
subject of speed in shorthand impress upon 
the ambitious student’s mind that he must 
not write any faster than it is possible to 
write with perfect outlines. If he follows 
this advice, how in the name of common 
sense is he going to force his speed beyond 
the gait that has become habitual to him? 
He knows the system thoroughly, writes it 
readily and without hesitation, and his 
hand executes the outlines as fast as his 
physical and mental motor will permit. 
How, then, is he to generate more speed 
without sending a larger current to move 
his hand faster—in other words, without 
putting forth greater effort? 

Watch a wagon up to the hubs in mud 
and the horses in the harness pulling with 
all the strength they possess to bring the 
vehicle out of the rut to a firmer portion 
of Old Earth. At first the horses tug as 
they would on a paved road; and then, 
stimulated to greater effort by a harsh 
command, they pull as they never pulled 
before—but the mud obstinately refuses to 
yield. A shout from the impatient driver 
causes the horses to pull again, and the 
whip for the first time is brought into use. 
At the sting of the lash the horses give a 
leap, get a footing—you see their veins 
swell as they call on their reserve force— 
and the wagon rolls on to solid ground 
again. It was the eztra effort on the part 
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of the horses that brought the wagon out 
of the rut; and experience will show that 
this same principle properly applied to 
shorthand will boost the student to the top 
rung of the speed ladder. 

It is true that in forcing speed your notes 
will “go to pieces,” but a little slow prac- 
tice will bring them to bed rock again. 
And in the meantime, you will have ac- 
quired the habit of writing more rapidly. 


The Fallacy of ‘‘Short-Cuts"’ 


In training for speed do not increase the 
burden on the mind by committing to 
memory a great number of arbitrary signs 
and phrases. If you feel the necessity of 
having special phrases for constantly re- 
curring words, make them in accordance 
with the rules—possibly by extending some 
principle—but do not contrive so many of 
these that the memory cannot take care of 
them in the fast thinking necessary in 
high speed work. The simple, ‘natural 
form will more readily suggest itself to the 
mind under the pressure of rapid writing. 
If you make every outline consistent with 
the text-book, you will find that you can 


dispose of any kind of matter as fast as 


the hand is capable of writing it. Then 
you can acquire a higher speed by prac- 
ticing for a better style of shorthand and a 
swifter hand movement. 


Good Penmanship Important 

Penmanship is a very important factor 
to be considered in rapid writing. The 
shorthand student who at the beginning 
writes an easy, free, and beautiful style of 
longhand is to be envied. He is relieved 
of the wearisome days, months—and pos- 
sibly years—of servitude spent by his less 
fortunate brother who is a poor penman. 
Perfect control of the writing muscles is a 
very important side of shorthand work, and 
the student striving to become a “top- 
notcher”’ can only hope to succeed by assid- 
uous practice in acquiring a facile and 
graceful style of notes. 

There are numerous other points that 
could very profitably be mentioned, but the 
writer simply desires to bring the main 
ones to the attention of students ambitious 
to become reporters. Such students may 
find some interesting and helpful sugges- 
tions in the methods followed by our Buf- 
falo contestants. 
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The Preparation for Buffalo Contests 


In practicing for the contests, all of the 
dictation work, with the exception of an 
occasional “take,” was on new matter. 
This was invariably dictated as rapidly as 
the writers could dispose of it. One would 
then read back the “take,” with the others 
carefully following their notes. The writ- 
ers would not hesitate to correct the reader, 
no matter how trifling the error! In fol- 
lowing the reader it was found a good plan 
to write the entire “take” above the original 
notes. Being read more slowly from the 
notes, the characters could be formed with 
more care, thus overcoming the tendency 
of rapid dictation to “shatter’’ the style of 
writing. 

Dictation material consisted of almost 
every subject that could be imagined—the 
only restriction being that it was English 
or an English translation! The ill-fated 
magazine that fell into the possession of 
the “speedists” was doomed to die the 
death of a martyr! The newspaper con- 
tributed its editorials, the Congressional 
Record its speeches and debates, the bound 
volume its essays and sermons; then there 
was the judge’s charge, the court examina- 
tion, the medical testimony—all to the 
edification and “speedification” of the 
writers! Of course, so much heavy prac- 
tice would become monotonous, and we 
would frequently find it necessary to have 
dictated a frolic of ““Torchy’s” or a similar 
face-broadening story to keep awake! 

Practice with Phonograph 

All the writers attended a night school 
speed class. ‘Two or three times a week 
from seven until nine o'clock the Gregg 
“speedists” sat with a rubber tube “glued” 
to their ears and a cylinder at the other 
end reeling off English—entirely new mat- 
ter—sometimes slowly, but usually as fast 
as it could be distinctly spoken. And fre- 
quently faster! Practically all of the night 
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school work was on solid matter, but occa- 
sionally a testimony “take” was inflicted 
upon us. 

The writer would devote or two 
evenings a week to forcing his speed. 
Taking a phonograph record that he had 
not previously practiced, he would write it 
repeatedly, beginning at from 200 to 280— 
according to the nature of the matter. 
Usually it would be too difficult or too fast 
for him the first time, but he never left the 
record until he had every word in his notes 
at that speed. He would then read it back, 
that is, the last “take.’’ After practicing 
a few outlines he found difficult to exe- 
cute, the speed of the cylinder was in- 
creased and the matter rewritten. This 
would be repeated until the record was 
speaking about fifty words faster than the 
first trial, and, incidentally, fifty words 
faster than the writer was capable of 
properly executing the outlines! Obvi- 
ously, his notes would be in very bad 
shape, and to remedy this he would re- 
duce the speed of the cylinder to a com- 
fortable rate and make a special effort to 
secure perfect outlines. Then the forcing 
process would begin again, and would be 
repeated until the notes showed the effect 
of the unusual effort. And soon. In such 
practice the last few “takes” should always 
be slow ones, so as not to leave the move- 
ment of the student in a shaky and un- 
favorable condition. 

The writer is of the firm belief that the 
coalition of old and new matter is very 
essential to high reporting speed. The 
repetition work used in forcing speed is 
necessary in drilling the hand to take care 
of more outlines in a given time, and the 
“new matter” plan effectually disposes of 
the vocabulary problem. 

This method of practice, coupled with 
conscientious and persistent penmanship 
work, should enable the ambitious student 
to become a leader in his chosen vocation. 


one 


@ 








You cannot do more. 


things. 











DUI: then, is the sublimest word in our language. 


Do your duty in all 
You should never wish to do less. — 


(From Robert Edward Lee’s Tablet in the Hall of Fame.) 
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Announcement and Program of the Convention of Missouri 
Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Kansas City, Mo., December First and Second 


HE Missouri Valley Commercial 

I Teachers’ Association will hold its 

Fifth Annual Meeting in the rooms 
of Huff's School of Expert Business Train- 
ing, 921 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo., on 
December first and second. 

A great deal of time has been given to 
the preparation of the program, and some 
of the best men in the profession will take 
an active part on this occasion. Many of 
the business and professional men of Kan- 
sas City have already expressed their in- 
tention to attend this meeting. 

Hotel Baltimore is to be Association 
headquarters. Rates are quoted also at 
Hotel Kupper and Hotel Densmore. Each 
of these hotels is within four blocks of the 
place of meeting. 

A seven o'clock Thanksgiving dinner will 
be served by the ladies of the new Grand 
Avenue M. E. Church. The parlors of this 
elegant new building will be turned over 
to the Association. This, after all, is the 
most enjoyable time of the entire session. 
Come, get acquainted—good music—good 
stories—good time in general. This dinner 
is to be complimentary to the members of 
the Association. 

Kansas City is known to be one of the 
best convention cities in our country. We 
have excellent railroad facilities, so that 
our friends coming from any direction may 
arrive in time, if they come directly to the 
meeting, to hear the first number on the 
program, which will be at 9:30 o'clock. 

We are told by some of our exhibitors 
that they expect to have on exhibition new 
labor-saving devices, the like of which 
have never been shown at any similar gath- 
ering. We will also have with us some of 
the fastest typewriter operators in the 
world. 

A very handsome program is being 
printed and will be out about October 25th. 
A copy will be sent to any one on request. 
Address F. J. Kirker, Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

At 8:15 o'clock on Thursday evening, 
November 30th, in the rooms of Huff's 
School of Expert Business Training, a re- 


ception will be given to our friends both 
in and out of the city. Music will be fur 
nished by the orchestra from Manual 
Training High School. 


Program 


FRIDAY MORNING, 9:30 o’CcLOCK 


Music—Glee Club, 
High School. 

Enrolling Members. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

Address of Welcome—Frank P. Walsh, 
Kansas City Attorney. 

Response—Raymond P. 
York City. 

Remarks—F¥. J. Kirker, Central High 
School, Kansas City. 

Business Education; Its Futufe—Morton 
MacCormac, Chicago, President National 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

Efficiency: The Principles of the New 
Doctrine of “Scientific Business Manage- 
ment” as Applied to the Teaching of Short- 
hand and Typewriting—John R. Gregg, 
New York City. 


AFTERNOON, 


Manual Training 


Kelley, New 


FRIDAY 1:30 o’cLock 
Music 
School. 
The First Three Months in Bookkeep- 
Carter, High School, Joplin, 


Quartet, Manual Training High 


ing—C.. C. 
Mo. 
Confidence—F. N. Weaver, Public Ac- 
countant, Kansas City, Mo. 
Spelling Contest—Conducted by E. M. 
Bainter, Principal Central High School. 
The South-Western Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has offered a Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary as a prize to the teacher in 
attendance who is the best speller. 
The Ideal Teacher—tThos. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Caton, 


FRIDAY EVENING, 7:00 o’CLOcK 


Thanksgiving dinner—at the new Grand 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal church, cor- 


ner Ninth and Grand. This is the social 
side of our convention. Let no one miss it. 
Come and get acquainted—good stories; 
good music; good time generally. C. T. 
Smith, toastmaster. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, 9:00 o’cLOCK Che Stenographer's Opportunity 


Music—Glee Club, Central High School. 

Some Practical Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Commercial English and Cor- 
respondence—Hubert A. Hagar, Chicago, 
uthor of “Applied Business English.” 

Commercial Geography—Rupert Peters, 
Manual Training High School. 

How to Give the Typewriting Student 
“the Most for His Money”—Jessie David- 
son, Kansas City; W. D. M. Simmons, New 
York City; C. V. Oden, New York City. 

The Ideal Student—Thomas J. Caton, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 1:30 o’CcLOCK 


Music—Quartet, Central High School. 

Election of officers; selection of next 
place of meeting. 

The Teaching of Shorthand—John R. 
Gregg, New York City. 

A Twenty-five Minute Talk on Practical 
Penmanship—F. W. Tamblyn, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


A Modern Parallel 


The story that Cato, the Censor, began 
the study of the Greek language at the 
age of eighty finds its modern parallel 
in the fact that the late bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland, 
Dr. Paret, whose death took place a few 
months ago, began the study of shorthand 
at the age of eighty-two. The Baltimore 
Sun says that he took up the study be- 
cause he believed by its use he could econo- 
mize time in preparing his sermons. After 
becoming sufficiently familiar with the 
system he began using it constantly. He 
said he found it convenient and economi- 
cal. He found, too, a pleasure and diver- 
sion in its study that was a satisfaction 
in itself. He is reported to have said that 
shorthand is an aid to composition because 
“the ordinary man always thinks more 
rapidly than he can write, and the neces- 
sary delay occasioned by longhand chirog- 
raphy often affects the continuity of his 
thought and argument.” 

Don’t be content with ability to do your 
work as well as some one else can do it. Ane 
Determine to do the highest quality of work. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 9 


| Under this heading we shall print, for a number of months, pithy suggestions as to the methods 
of acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 


eminent shorthand writers.—Lditor. | 


a eine 


Securing Actual Reporting Practice 


contractions so that you can write them the moment they fall 

from the lips, you now prepare for practice in a practical way and 
in earnest. Attend every public meeting of every kind where there is 
speaking, and accustom yourself to take down, upon your knee (every 
reporter should be able to write without the aid of a table), as much of 
every complete sentence as you can catch from the speaker's mouth. 
Don't try to take it all at first. You can not do it, and you might as well 
not try; but get every complete sentence possible, in order that when you 
come to the transcription you shall be able to make some degree of sense 
out of what you have written. Attend church regularly, morning and 
evening, and make it a rule to get each time a little more than you did at 
the last sitting. Do not hurry at first. Be deliberate and be sure. Start 
with the speaker with a sentence, and get down all you can; then, when 
he gets too far ahead for your memory, hold what you have in your mind, 


H cones thoroughly committed the formation of all phrases and 


and let him go. When you have finished writing a sentence, pick him up 

again at the commencement of a new sentence, and repeat as before. The 
result will be something satisfactory, and each time, following the same 
speaker, you should gain a few pages, at the same time preserving such 
legibility as will render your transcribing easy. 

Attend all manner of public meetings and gatherings of every kind, re- 
membering that a change of speakers is a most essential element of your 
success. By accustoming your ear to the sound of different voices, the 
differing manners of speakers, and their changing modes of expression in 
delivery, you will acquaint yourself with the varying styles of address, 
learn to take advantage of pauses and gestures, and ofttimes, by availing 
yourself of the slightest intermission of speech or manifestation on the 
part of the audience, you will be enabled to regain ground lost which 
might in no other way be recovered. After each time you will find that 
your speed has perceptibly increased, and that you feel more and more 
at home in your business. 

Remember always that practice makes perfect, and that perseverance 
will surely bring success. You will follow your speaker before you fairly 
realize it, and will have the pleasure of furnishing, if only to yourself, a 

wS>° 


verbatim transcript of a speaker whom a month before you had no idea 
of ever taking. 


From “How ro Gatn Sreep,” sy E. N. Mryer, iy tae Phonetic Educator, 1885. 








Sor the Student 


A department of hints and helps for the learner and others 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New 


i 


il 
ere 


Conducted 
York City 


Copyright 1911, by John R. Gregg) 


Shorthand Penmanship 
ik his book, “The Expert Shorthand 


Speed Course,” in which he explains 

the methods adopted in training the 
successful contestants for the Miner Medal, 
Mr. SoRelle says: 

The penmanship side of shorthand is rarely 
appreciated by the beginner. Since the writer 
must depend wholly upon accuracy in execu- 
tion for ease and rapidity in reading, the time 
spent in acquiring a good style of writing is a 
wise investment. 

Shorthand writing is writing, not drawing. 
In the penmanship practice aim, therefore, for 
a free, swinging movement, making the charac- 
ters no larger than is shown in the copy. It is 
just as easy to train the hand to make good 
characters rapidly as to make them slowly. 
. . . An important part of this study is to 
go over your copy and to criticise the outlines 
severely. 

This is worth thinking about. Aim to 
acquire the right method of executing the 
forms now. If you do so, your progress 
will be rapid when you reach dictation 
practice. 


Thirteenth Lesson 


OU will remember that we said the 
Abbreviating Principle would be 
more extensively employed when 

you reached the advanced lessons. In the 
advanced lessons you have long words, and, 
of course, in such words the Abbreviating 
Principle can be more frequently applied. 
With most of the words given in this lesson 
it is sufficient to write the disjoined prefix 
and one or two letters, because the forms 
are so distinctive. In a sentence “agric” 
would instantly suggest “agriculture ;” 
“magnif,” “magnificent ;” ““supernat,” “‘su- 
pernatural,” and “self-ev,” “self-evident.” 
Even when standing alone these forms sug- 
gest the words they represent, and they 


are absolutely unmistakable in writing sen- 
tences. If you will imagine the words so 
abbreviated in the lessons as occurring in 
sentences, the forms will appear easy and 
natural. 


Importance of Drill on Long Words 


Just because many of these words are 
not commonly used, they should receive a 
great deal of attention and practice. You 
will not meet these words constantly and 
the forms for them will not be so familiar 
to you. Unless you have acquired a thor- 
ough understanding of them and the prin- 
ciples on which the forms are constructed, 
you will hesitate when they do occur. A 
hazy recollection of the correct form causes 
hesitation and mental disturbance, which 
results in slower execution not only of the 
form for the word itself, but of the words 
by which it is followed. 

The prefixes given in this lesson are 
very easily understood. We have noticed, 
however, that sometimes students confuse 
“self” and “‘circu-m” with “super, supre.” 
Bear in mind that the form for “super, 
supre” is the comma S, because in writing 
“super, supre”’ in full that is the form that 
would be used for S; per contra, the form 
for “self, circu-m” is the other S, which 
would be used in writing these forms in 
full. 

The Expression of ‘‘ Under’’ 

The plan of expressing “under” in “mis- 
understand,” “misunderstood,” and after 
pronouns, is very convenient. The first 


consonant in “mis” rests on the line, as 
does the pronoun. 


Prefixal Forms Used for Words 
To the words given in Par. 159, you can 
add “agree,” which is expressed by the 
“agre” prefix, and “construe,” represented 
by the “constru”’ prefix. 
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Fourteenth Lesson 


OU come now to what is generally 
considered the easiest lesson in the 


system. You are already familiar 
with the form for “shun” (sion, tion in 
ordinary spelling); by adding “t’” to this 
form you get “shunt,” which expresses 
‘cient—tient,” as in “ancient,” “patient ;” 
by adding ‘‘se” you get “shuncy,” which, of 
course, represents “ciency,” as in “‘effi- 
ciency, “deficiency.” 

The important affixes, “ful,” 
‘ment,” and “ness,” are each represented 
by the first letter of the affix, and when you 
know these you have learned one-half the 


“less,” 


lesson. 


When Affix-Forms Are Not Used 


It is sometimes advisable for the sake of 
ibsolute clearness to write the affix in full. 
Note the following suggestions: 

When M is preceded by a vowel it is 
often advisable to write the word in full: 


Key: Cement, raiment, lament, foment. 


If written with the affix-form, the above 
would look like seem, ram, lame, 
foam. The word “comment” is also writ- 
ten in full to distinguish from “‘come.” 

On the same principle “less” and “‘ness”’ 
are written in full after a vowel, or where 
the use of the affix-form would suggest a 
different 


words 


word: 


Key: Formless, tireless, rayless, 


correctness. 


grayness, 


If written with the affix, the forms for 
these words might suggest formal, tile, rail, 
grain, crown. 

When the root word is a wordsign of one 
character, write “ness” in full, as in “good- 
ness,” which is written “g-n-e-s.” If the 
primitive word, although a wordsign, is 
more fully written, the prefix-form may be 
used: 


~ 


Key: Fullness, friendless, littleness, 
ness, wireless, sureness, kindness, valueless. 


glad- 
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To secure a distinctive outline, it is some- 
times necessary to disjoin the affix after 
wordsigns. In doing this it is sufficient to 
express “ness” by the disjoined “n,” but 
“less” is usually written in full. 


Key: Clearness, likeness, lightness, nearness, 
regardless, speechless. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


HE wonderful brevity and clearness 
I attained by the use of the disjoined 
affixes renders this a fascinating les- 
son to the earnest student. All of the 
forms are easy to understand and to re- 
member. The chief trouble with the appli- 
cation of the forms is in the expression of 
derivatives, to which feature few students 
give sufficient study and practice. We 
earnestly urge that you devote much time 
and practice to the mastery of the forms 
applying to the derivatives. 


Where to Place the Affix Sign 


The affix-form should be written close to 
the last character—usually just beneath the 
last stroke—as illustrated in the forms 
given in the lesson. 

It is a good plan to make a special study 
of words containing “arity” and “ality,” 
as the vowel preceding R and L varies, 
and this causes hesitancy in writing 
words. By drilling on the illustrations in 
the cut given herewith you will have little 
trouble in dealing with these affixes: 


Arity, Erity, Ority, Urity 


Key 

Arity: Popularity, singularity, hilarity, reg- 
ularity, familiarity. 

Erity: Sincerity, temerity, prosperity, celer- 
ity, asperity. 

Ority: Minority, majority, priority, author- 
ity, inferiority. 

Urity: Maturity, futurity, security, insecur- 
ity, immaturity. 
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Ality, Elity, Hlity, Olity, Ulity 


Key 
Ality: Nationality, reality, vitality, mortal- 
ity, morality. 
Elity, Ility: 
ity, facility. 
Olity, Ulity: Frivolity, credulity, garrulity, 
incredulity, sedulity. 


Fidelity, infidelity, utility, docil- 


Affix Signs Sometimes Joined 


It has been found that some of the affix 
signs given in this lesson may be joined 
in many words with perfect safety, because 
they are so distinctive. This. is particu- 
larly the case with “fication,” “ograph,” 
“ulate,” their derivatives, and the loop for 
“itieal.” The following illustrations are 
given to show how clear and distinctive the 
forms are when joined in this way: 


? 4 7 


Key: Modification, ratification, edification, 
mystification, stenography, stenographer, pho- 
nography, phonographer, speculate, manipula- 
tion, political, critical, analytical, automatically, 
grammatical. 


Sixteenth Lesson 


GOOD way to master this lesson is 
At underline the part of the first 
word to which the principle is ap- 
plied in each series of words. For in- 
stance, underline “fir,” then “sub,” “sur” 
and so on through the lesson. Note par- 
ticularly the difference between “package” 
and “baggage,” as these words are some- 
times confused. 


Nation, Nition, Mation, Mission 


In this lesson you have had “t-shun”’ for 
“tation—tition,” “d-shun,” for “dition.” 
To be consistent we extend the principle 
to “‘nation—nition,” “mation—mission,” as 
illustrated in this cut. 


Key: Donation, nomination, alienation, in- 
clination, combination. 

Termination, assassination, 
munition, ignition. 

Inanition, admonition, definition, recognition, 
reformation. 

Animation, information, transformation, esti- 
mation, reclamation. 

Transmission, commission, intermission, omis- 
sion, permission. 


fascination, am- 


Seventeenth Lesson 


TEACHER once said to us that he 
A could tell by a student’s knowledge 

of the Seventeenth Lesson whether 
or not he was likely to become a real ste- 
nographer or what he called a “near stenog- 
rapher.”” What he meant was that this les- 
son had such a direct and practical bearing 
on the work of a stenographer that the stu- 
dent who did not take an intelligent inter- 
est in it was lacking the judgment neces- 
sary to become a really valuable office as- 
sistant. There is much truth in that view 
of the matter. 

The phrases in this lesson are great 
time-savers. They are not mere theoretical 
concoctions. If you look over the list care- 
fully, you will see they are the phrases you 
will meet constantly in your daily work, 
and this being the case the mastery of them 
is a long step toward stenographic effi- 
ciency. 


Intersection 


The application of the expedient known 
as intersection depends upon the nature of 


your work as a stenographer. As a general 
rule, intersection is used for technical ex- 
pressions or for special phrases of frequent 
occurrence in the stenographer’s daily 
work, consequently the wider application 
of it is a matter of later development. It 
would be foolish to spend much time in de- 
vising or in memorizing lists of intersec- 
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tions for phrases that you may not need 
in your daily work when you go out into 
Of course, if you are 
a particular line of 


the business world. 
sure of a position in 
work, as sometimes happens, it would be 
well to become familiar with the phrases 
used in that particular business. 


‘*Success"’ is Spelled ** Preparation’ 
Some years ago one of our students se 
a firm engaged in 


The posi- 


cured 
the manufacture of machinery. 
tion was secured on Friday, and she was 
told to report for work on Monday morn 
ing. As she left the office she asked for 
, catalog of the machinery handled by the 
firm, and that evening she practiced on out- 
lines for the names of all the machines, 
ind parts of machines, mentioned in the 
catalog as being handled by the firm. In 
vddition to this, she had the quick intelli- 
gence to look up the names of the firms 
manufacturing competing machines and to 
learn all about the names of their product. 
She used the intersecting principle freely, 
devising brief contractions for the names 
of the different companies manufacturing 
similar machinery and for the names of the 
machines themselves. 

On Tuesday the manager of the firm 
called us up on the ‘phone to say that he 
had never known a stenographer to handle 
his correspondence in such a satisfactory 
not even an experienced stenogra- 


a position with 


Ww ay 
pher. 

This may prove a helpful suggestion to 
some of our readers. 


Use Intersection Judiciously 


The phrases given in the Manual are 
mere illustrations; but some of them will 
be useful in almost any line of work, and 
these you should practice diligently. 

Do not forget all about the expedient 
when you go out into the business world! 
It may be made a valuable time- and effort- 
saver if you use skill and intelligence in 
its application. If you should happen to 
secure a position in a railroad office, you 
would find phrases like the following very 
iseful: 

Railroad Phrases 


< 


Key: General manager, passenger train, 
freight train, local freight, local freight train. 
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Publishing Phrases 


When a new stenographer comes to our 
own offices, the following phrases are used: 


c 


Key: Business college, business institute, 
commercial college, board of education, Gregg 
Shorthand, enclosed blank, application blank, 
order blank, printed matter, some printer mat- 
ter. 


British Political Phrases 
Our writers in England or in the British 
colonies would find phrases like the follow- 
ing of service in reporting political 


speeches: 


Key: Conservative party, Liberal party, Un- 
ionist party, Liberal Unionist party, Nationalist 
party. 

Home Rule party, political party, parliamen- 
tary party, Act of Parliament, Member of Par- 
liament. 

This will be sufficient to show the wide 
application of intersection, and the ease 
with which it can be employed in any kind 
of matter. 


Eighteenth Lesson 


HE student who wishes to give his 
| employer a good impression of his 
ability will establish from the very 
outset the habit of writing in shorthand the 
names of states and cities, and, in fact, all 
proper names. Nothing is more annoying 
to a busy man than to be kept waiting while 
his stenographer is scribbling down names 
and addresses in longhand. And this is par- 
ticularly the case if he has been accus- 
tomed to having a really competent ste- 
nographer who was able to use shorthand 
in recording such matter. 

In addition to the names given in this 
lesson, you will find, in the July number 
of the magazine, two plates containing the 
names of all the important cities in the 
United States. If you have not a copy of 
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the July number, your teacher will proba- 
bly be able to supply you with the list. 


Joining Names of Cities and States 


The names of cities and states 
often be joined with facility, thus: 


may 


Key: Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., De- 
troit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., St. Paul, 
Minn., Boston, Mass., Denver, Colo., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Louisville, Ky. 


Words Ending in ‘*Ct’”’ 


Many words end with “ct’’—as “effect,” 
“contract’”—and under Par. 121 the final 
“t” is omitted. This being the case, it is 
unnecessary to disjoin the “t” to express 
the past tense of such words: 


Key: Effect, affect, contract; effected, af- 
fected, contracted. 

In forming the derivatives of words end- 
ing in “‘ct,”’ the “‘t” is not restored and it is 
not necessary to disjoin. The following 
is a useful exercise for practice: 


‘*Ed”’ 


Key: Detected, addicted, transacted, erected, 
constructed, extracted, instructed, reconstructed, 
restricted, detracted. 


— 


Key: Contractor, constructor, instructor, re- 
tractor, restrictor, detractor. 
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A 
Key: Effective, detective, adjective, contrac- 
tive, constructive, extractive, instructive, re- 
tractive, restrictive, detractive, destructive. 


y L 
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Turning Pages of Notebook 


OW that you are getting nearer 
the point when you will enter upon 
speed practice, you should aim to 

perfect your technique by eliminating 
everything that stands in the way of your 
progress. Much time is often lost by stu- 
dents in turning the pages of notebooks, 
just as in typewriting much time is lost in 
throwing back the carriage. It is skill 
in doing things like this that distinguishes 
the expert from the novice. If you observe 
a very rapid operator of the typewriter, 
you will notice that the throwing back of 
the carriage is done with automatic pre- 
cision and so quickly that little time is lost. 
In writing shorthand the great experts pay 
much attention to the method of turning 
the pages of the notebook. It would be 
well, then, for you to aim at acquiring at 
this stage of your work the right habit 
of turning the pages. Read the following 
carefully, and then drill yourself to turn 
the pages with an easy, natural movement 
as suggested : 

While writing on the upper half of the 
leaf, insert the second finger of the left 
hand between it and the next leaf, keeping 
the leaf which is being written on steady 
by the first finger and thumb. While writ- 
ing on the lower part of the page, shift the 
leaf by degrees till it is about half-way 
up the book; when it is convenient, lift the 
first finger and thumb and the leaf will 
turn by itself. This is the best plan when 
writing on a desk or table. 

When writing on the knee, the first 
finger should be introduced instead of the 
second, and the leaf be lifted up only about 
two inches. The finger should be intro- 
duced the first pause the speaker makes, 
or at any other convenient opportunity thet 
presents itself. 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 


[Continued from October Number. | 


The Future of Business Education 


R. MORTON MAC CORMAC, of 
M the MacCormac School, Chicago, 

President of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, received a 
very cordial welcome when he arose to 
speak on the subject of “The Future of 
Business Education.” In his eloquent ad- 
dress he predicted a future full of promise 
for business~education. After tracing in 
an interesting way the early history of 
commercial education down to the pres- 
ent from the time when the boys in blue 
and the boys in gray came back from the 
field of battle and filled the commercial 
schools of that period, he expressed the be- 
lief that the government would soon be 
fully alive to the value of vocational, indus- 
trial and commercial training, and he advo- 
cated state standardization of all private 


schools. 


State Standardization of Schools 


He said: “l want state standardiza- 
tion, because I want judgment to be the 
real factor for the parent in choosing the 
school rather than the alluring advertise- 
ments of the proprietors of the school or 
the exaggerated blunders of the solicitor 
for the school.” 


The Progressive Spirit Needed 


In a rousing peroration he said: 

The “weeding” process is going on here as 
elsewhere. The ox-cart has given way to the 
iutomobile. The old-fashioned business college 
will give way to the modern school of com- 
merce, because the grade of general intelligence 
will be better through the adoption of more 
useful courses of education in all of our schools. 

rhe man of larger views, of broader under- 
standing, is coping with the ideas of our fore- 
fathers, and two blades are growing where one 
formerly existed. And as the sickle gave way 
to the binder, or the ox-cart will give way to 
the aeroplane, just so surely must the anti- 
quated methods, the clap-trap short courses, 
the learned-in-a-night systems, or the fake 


schools, give way to the march of progress, and 
the future of business training will be seen 
mounted on the plane where it rightfully be- 
prosperous, 


longs. Our schools will be our 





teachers will be honored, our boys and giris 
will be better prepared for the business world, 
and hence our nation will be strengthened. 
Great problems of business, of national proce- 
dure, and of home conditions are crowding in 
upon all of us. The solving of them depends in 
a very large measure upon the future work of 
the commercial and industrial school. It be- 
hooves each of us to be up and doing, to be 
ready at every moment to keep pace with the 
progress of modernism and progression. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that there is no 
education to-day worth-while other than use- 
ful education, and just in so far as you and I 
co-operate with the progressive ideas of our day 
and nation—with progressives in politics, in 
literature, in art, in science—and become a 
component part of this great progressive host, 
just so far will you feel the thrill of pride 
going through your hearts as you are labeled 
“A Business Teacher.” (Applause.) 
Office Training 

Mr. Gregg was called upon to explain 
“Office Training for Stenographers.” He 
began by pointing out the great advance- 
ment that had been made of recent years 
in the teaching of the theory of shorthand, 
in conducting dictation practice, and espe- 
cially in teaching typewriting. In his 
opinion the weakest point in the present 
methods of instruction in shorthand and 
typewriting is in the teaching of those 
things which the student is expected to 
do when he goes out into the business 
world. Our students are too theoretical. 
They have little or no knowledge of the 
business papers about which they are writ- 
ing, and no knowledge of the routine of a 
business office. In consequence of this, 
business men are often prejudiced against 
beginners, and complain they are ignorant 
of many things which they should be taught 
while at school. 


The Next Step Forward 


This has been generally recognized, but 
up to the present there has been no well- 
planned and systematic course which could 
be adopted by a busy teacher. Where of- 
fice practice for the shorthand department 
had been attempted, it has usually consisted 
of dictation and transcribing of routine 
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letters in the office of the business school, 
supplemented by a little filing work. There 
has been no comprehensive course of in- 
struction. 

Mr. Gregg believes that one fatal weak- 
ness in previous attempts to give office 
training has been in making the work en- 
tirely supplementary to the regular course 

an appendix to the course, as it were. 
He believes that office training, to be ef- 
fective, should be an integral part of the 
work of the advanced shorthand depart- 
ment; that is to say, one day a week or two 
afternoons a week should be given to office 
training. When given in this way the stu- 
dent is made familiar in the regular rou- 
tine with the business terms occurring in 
the dictation, and also with the business 
papers and enclosures he has to handle or 
file. Given this way, office training will be 
made interesting and practical, and a wel- 
come change for both student and teacher 
from the monotonous routine of dictation 
work and transcribing. 

When office training is supplementary to 
the regular course,students often lose speed 
both in shorthand and typewriting while 
taking it, and as some students are placed 
in positions when they complete the regu- 
lar course, they are deprived of the ad- 
vantages which office training would give 
them. 


A Definite and Comprehensive Course 


As planned, “Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers” is divided into twelve sections, 
covering all phases of office work, with 
exercises on each section to be worked by 
the student. It is fully illustrated by half- 
tone cuts of the filing systems, card in- 
dexes, etc. The work begins with the ap- 
plication for a position, both personally 
and by mail. The next step is the first 
day's work in the office, in taking dictation, 
transcribing the notes, dealing with enclo- 
sures, filing the correspondence—and so on 
through every phase of office work. 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Gregg 
expressed his belief that the new course 
would mark a big step forward in commer- 
cial education, as it would increase the ef- 
ficiency of students and the prestige of 
commercial schools in the eyes of the busi- 
ness community. 

Mr. G. W. Brown, President of Brown's 
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Business Colleges (twenty-eight schools), 


said: 

I have always been an advocate in my busi 
ness college work of things that are practical 
and that made for the strongest and best course. 
I am not very strongly in favor of stenographic 
office practice. I have no doubt that every 
teacher voices with me the sentiment that in 
our stenographic course we cannot be _ too 
thorough or too persistent in the mastery of 
the fundamental principles. I know that in 
some schools a great deal is said to be accom- 
plished in a very short time, and I am not here 
to deny that it is not. But my observation has 
been that where too much is attempted within 
a very short space of time, it is done at the 
expense of thoroughness, and I believe that if 
the commercial school stands for any one thing 
above the ordinary level of schools, it is for 
absolute thoroughness in the mastery of a few 
things. 


A Longer and Stronger Course 


Our course of study is not a broad course, 
and never can be made one until the public is 
willing to grant us a good deal more time in 
which to do our work. I remember very well 
when all the time a business college needed to do 
its work was three months. There were very 
few, if any, at that time who accomplished 
very much. The public sentiment has been so 
educated that a longer period than three months 
is now allowed us, and I doubt if we should 
find that the courses now given by the com- 
mercial schools average than six months. 
That marks a wonderful advancement in the 
value of the course to our students. Just how 
long it will be this advancement will continue, 


less 


no one can tell. The time will never come 
when the course of the private commercial 
school will be very long. The advancement 


along other lines is more or less marked, and in 
our public school system they are developing 
more or less the practical courses or branches, 
and they will continue to do so. Probably the 
time may come when these splendid commercial 
departments of the public high schools will be 
run in a way to meet the want for commercial 
and stenographic instruction entirely. If that 
time should ever come, of course the private 
commercial schools will cease to exist, because 
there will be no longer any use for them. But 
with that remote possibility in mind, and the 
feeling that the matter might come about, I am 
not offering my schools for sale. It will be a 
long time before this happens, notwithstanding 
the increasing number, and the efficiency and 
excellence of the work done in the public schools. 


**A Small Plot Well Tilled’’ 


I stand now, and always have, for the nar- 
row course in commercial training, so far as 
the training is concerned. We can do a few 
things in a comparatively short time, and do 
them thoroughly. Mr. Gregg proposes to add 
a further and interesting course to your short- 
hand work, called “Office Training for Stenog- 



























raphers,” which is intended to make the course 
more practical. I can see how it would be 
valuable. It would train our students in many 
things which a majority of them need. They 
stand in need of it in a very peculiar way. The 
majority of students in our schools are girls, 
rhe young women, as a class, have not had the 
opportunity, or perhaps the inclination, to study 
ill of those little features and ramifications of 
business transactions. In my own work dur- 
ing the last year, as far as I have been able, 
we have been trying to instill in the hearts and 
minds of our shorthand departments that we 
ought to introduce a good deal of tabulation 
work, that we should introduce more or less of 
work that might be termed calculation work. 


Calculation Drill Develops Concentration 
Beginning with that single motive in view, 
I became convinced there was an element in 
that which I had not before taken into con- 
sideration. If you want to take your classes 
n shorthand and in typewriting and give them 
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the very best and strongest and briefest course 
you can possibly give them, simply add a course 
of practical arithmetical calculations to that 
course. Give them a dictation period of thirty 
minutes a day. Dictate those figures and insist 
upon your students getting the numbers. They 
have to hear straight, or they will not put the 
figures down straight, and hearing straight is a 
very important part of the stenographer’s edu- 
cation. They have to see straight, or they will 
not put those figures down straight; they have 
to hear, they have to see, they have to think, all 
at the same time; and with the intense effort of 
twenty or thirty minutes, you will get a mental 
concentration that you will not get in any 
other way that I know of. 

If I were going to select the one particu- 
lar thing that will give the greatest amount of 
concentration for ten, twenty, or thirty minutes, 
it would be simple problems in arithmetic, and 
it would insure more than any other thing the 
concentration of mind that is so necessary to 
successful stenography and typewriting. 


(To be continued) 


LA) 


“A Real Jolt for the Faker” 


HIS is the title of the following 
timely article, which appears in the 
Business Educator, from the pen of 

Mr. Carl C. Marshall, president of the 
Commercial Schools Credit Association. 
“It is no news that business education 
has been injured by the doings of the 
Time and again, 
their 


business college faker. 
school men at conventions 
have discussed methods for the extirpation 
of these gentry, but, thus far, nothing that 
has been devised has proved effective, and 
the faker continues to flourish smilingly. 
For the bombardment of denunciation that 
was leveled at him through convention reso- 
lutions, he cared about as much as a land 
tortoise would care for the missiles of a 
school boy's popgun. When publicly ex- 
posed through the local press, he would 
raise the ery of ‘persecution’ and artfully 
turn the exposure into good advertising. 
It really seemed that the school faker was 
mpervious. But it has been left for the 
issociated publishers and typewriter men 
through their organization, the Commer- 
cial Schools’ Credit Association, to give 
im a whack whose sting will likely be felt 
eneath even his indurated hide. 

‘One of the faker’s best ‘grafts’ has 


honest 


been his success in getting credit for school 
books, typewriters, and other supplies. 
Hitherto he has usually been able to do 
this by the easy process of printed letter- 
heads and a few bragging circulars, also, 
by ‘playing one book man against the 
other’ as he puts it. The goods once ob- 
tained, the faker enjoyed a pleasant 
revenue from their sale, and let the pub- 
lisher whistle for his money when pay day 
arrived. But the publishers, through their 
confidential credit reports, will soon change 
all this, and incidentally provide a screen 
for separating the chaff from the wheat, 
which cannot but be beneficial to the hon- 
est school men as well as to the publishers. 

“In the meantime, neither the faker nor 
his natural enemies need worry. The fel- 
low who would rather get one crooked dol- 
lar than two straight ones, and who will 
tell lies on credit when he might just as 
well tell the truth for cash, usually, in 
the long run, as the popular phrase has it, 
‘gets what is coming to him, and the 
Commercial Schools’ Credit Association 
has merely hastened slightly the day of 
reckoning. The law of the ‘Survival of 
the Fittest’ will prevail.” 

We wish the Association the success it 
merits. 
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More About Shorthand Instruction in New York 


OMMENTING on the notorious in- 
efficiency of the instruction in short- 


hand and typewriting in the New 


York schools, Mr. J. N. Kimball makes 
these pointed remarks in the Phonographic 
World: 

What is the matter? Ask any brainy student 
in these schools, and he or she will tell you 
what is wrong without a moment’s hesitation. 
Ask any reputable teacher to whom these same 
students go to “finish up” after graduating in 
the public schools, and you'll get an equally 
quick and apt reply—it is as plain as the nose 
on an elephant’s face. As one public school 
shorthand teacher told me a day or two ago, 
“the whole scheme is dead wrong from begin- 
ning to end.” There you have it, in a nutshell. 

However, cheer up; something is about to 
drop, I believe, and it will make so much noise 
that you'll hear it when it comes down “ker- 
chunk.” Watch for it! 

There is a humorous side to this “public 
school shorthand.” I saw a copy of the “ex- 
amination” issued by one of our high schools 
lately, and it began with the amazing statement 
that no credits would be given for anything 
but neatness. I suppose the author meant that 
the work must be neatly done, but he didn’t say 
it, all the same. And if you didn’t know the 
difference between a “wordsign and a gram- 
malogue” you were deader than Julius Caesar, 
even though you had the Adams Trophy in your 
pocket for keeps. 


I am convinced that shorthand as now taught 
in the public schools of New York is a sin. I 
have a brochure (don’t know what that means, 
but that’s what somebody says it is) on this 
subject already written—but it is too warm for 
this season of the year. 

Several weeks ago a letter appeared in 
the New York Globe from a stenographer, 
sounding a “Warning.” He says: 

As an applicant for a position of stenogre- 
pher, I have visited the various typewriting em- 
ployment departments, and it was really shame- 
ful to see about 150 or 200 boys and girls 
“hanging around” (to use a slang plirase) until 
a position was secured. I heard it stated that 
the employment department of one of these 
concerns said that the number of applicants 
for every position on the female side was 
twenty to one. Still the business colleges are 
holding out promises of getting positions for 
them easily, and the best proof of their in- 
ability to get the hundreds placed is the num- 
ber of stenographers and typists out of em- 
ployment. 

A few days later appeared a reply to 
this letter from Mr. R. A. Kells, the well- 
known teacher of Isaac Pitman shorthand. 
He said: 

I frequently come into contact with the man- 
agers of the various employment departments of 
the leading typewriter companies, and they in- 
form me, and I have it in writing on my desk 
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before me, and knew from experience that the 
statement is true, that they have never been 
ible to fill the demands for competent stenog- 
raphers. And they are not likely to any more 
than the demand can be filled for competent 
ind reliable workers in any trade or profession. 
[ have met many business men who have been 
to every employment agency in the city and 
could not get a suitable stenographer. 

Mr. Kells is right! There is a crying 
demand for competent stenographers in 
New York. Then why do the schools not 
produce them instead of filling the employ- 
ment departments with incompetents? 
There is no blinking the fact that it is 
harder to get a competent stenographer in 
New York than in any other large city in 
the country, and we believe that the per- 
centage of incompetents looking for posi- 
tions is vastly greater here than anywhere 
else in the world. 

Many of the teachers in the New York 
schools are thoroughly competent. Some 
of them have taught shorthand in other 
parts of the country, and therefore by com- 
parison they realize the deplorable condi- 
tion of shorthand instruction in New York. 
They do the best they can with the an- 
tiquated shorthand they are obliged to use, 
through the exclusive contracts under which 
it is taught in New York. 

It is to be hoped that the widespread dis- 
satisfaction which is now making itself felt 
on the part of both students and business 
men, will result in the adoption of improved 
methods that will bring the teaching of 
shorthand in New York up to the stand- 
ard of other cities. 


AS). 
(a 


A Weakness and a Corrective 


NDER this heading, in a recent 
| | issue, the Phonographic Magazine 

states its belief that “the one point 
in which the course of study in the short- 
hand schools of this land, taken as a whole, 
is most deficient, is to be found in the lack 
of that particular kind of instruction and 
training that tends to make each student 
of phonography a continuing student of 
phonography after he has left the school.” 
After paying a tribute to the admirable 
work done in many schools in imparting a 
knowledge of the principles and in develop- 
ing a fair amount of skill in writing, the 
article continues: 
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Too many students are allowed to leave 
school with the feeling that, having faithfully 
done their part in going through a rather stiff 
course, and having received their diplomas and 
“got a position,” they are entitled, in conse- 
quence, to consider themselves as finished 
phonographers. They never again look at the 
old text-book, or at any other book calculated 
still further to improve their shorthand abili- 
ties. And, as nature knows no stopping-places, 
they begin to retrograde the moment they cease 
to go forward; in greater or less time they 
fall into the ranks of the unsuccessful. When 
it comes to parceling out the blame for this 
result, the school gets part of it, the teacher 
gets some of it, the “system” gets its share 
of the dose, and the student gets little, if any. 
We believe the great burden of the blame lies 
justly with the school, or with the teacher, that 
has failed, not in giving sound instruction and 
faithful training, but in infusing into the 
learner the spirit of self-improvement, ani 
especially in failing to give definite, formal 
instruction as to the methods by which the 
learner may and must continue the practice of 
phonography, quite apart from the mere use 
of it in business, after he has finished his 
course of study and left the school. 

We are in hearty agreement with these 
statements. The study of shorthand in our 
schools is often surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of cold commercialism that is repug- 
nant to any one who loves the “lithe and 
noble art” for its own sake and who looks 
upon a knowledge of it as a valuable ac- 
complishment and an aid to mental cul- 
ture. When we look to other countries, we 
see shorthand held in the highest esteem 
and practiced by all classes of people. In 
Germany there is a stenographic society in 
every important city, and each year there 
are shorthand congresses which are at- 
tended by men of eminence in all the 
learned professions. There are in France 
and Germany literally hundreds of publi- 
cations—even newspapers—printed in 
shorthand characters. | 

Tell this to the students of a shorthand 
school in this country and they will stare 
at you with open-eyed amazement or in- 
credulity. To them shorthand is not a 
splendid and fascinating accomplishment to 
be eagerly studied and practiced in school 
and out of school, but merely an instru- 
ment by which they can earn a living. 

If the teachers of shorthand would them- 
selves acquire a deeper love for the art 
and take a greater delight in writing it, a 
change in sentiment might be effected. By 
talking to their students on the subject, 
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they would soon inspire them with a 
greater respect and love for the art, and 
shorthand would come to be regarded in 
its true light as a facinating study instead 
of a drudgery. If that could be done, the 
whole aspect of shorthand teaching in this 
country would be changed. 

We have never known any one to come to 
distinction as a writer of shorthand who 
did not enjoy the practice of it—who did 
not take a delight in its graceful lines and 
curves and a pride in his skill in executing 
them. 


The Greatest Defect 


S we have just said, we are in hearty 
A accord with our contemporary, the 
Phonographic Magazine, about the 
importance of a training that tends to make 
each student feel the need of continuing 
the study after leaving school. We do not 
believe, however, that this is “the point in 
which the course of study in the shorthand 
schools is most deficient.” It is a defect— 
there is no doubt about that—but it is by 
no means the greatest defect. 

We are very strongly of the opinion that 
the point in which the course of study is 
most deficient, at present, is the actual 
training of the student to do the things he 
will be expected to do in a business office 
and in the way he will be expected to do 
them. 

In the past decade there have been 
gréat advances made in the methods of 
teaching the theory of shorthand. There 
has also been an improvement in the teach- 
ing of advanced shorthand, although the 
improvement has not been quite so marked 
in the advanced departments as in the ele- 
mentary departments of schools. In the 
teaching of typewriting the word “im- 
provement” is wholly inadequate; the 
change has been absolutely revolutionary. 
The auxiliary subjects—English and spell- 
ing, for instance—are receiving much more 
attention than formerly. In all these 
things there has been improvement; but it 
will hardly be contended by any one that 
there has been any noticeable improvement 
in the methods of making the student 
familiar with the duties of a stenographer, 
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or with the and routine work of 
actual business. 

With nearly all schools the course of 
study is theoretical all through. In the ele- 
mentary department there is the presenta- 
tion of rules and principles, with examina- 
tions and more or less drill in writing; in 
the advanced department, dictation and 
transcribing. Little or nothing is done to 
familiarize the student with the work he is 
to do when he gets into the business world 
or with the papers he will have to handle. 
Even the dictation is given in a manner 
entirely different from that which obtains 
in the business office, and the transcription 
is made under different conditions. 

So we repeat: The greatest defect at 
the present time in the course of study in 
schools teaching shorthand and typewriting 
is in the training of students in actual 
office work. This being the case, the next 
step forward will be in overcoming that 
defect by providing a systematic, well- 
planned course of office training which will 
be an integral part of the actual work of 
the advanced department. 


papers 


Baseball- and Shorthand- Fame 


S we prepare this number of the mag- 
azine, the series of games for the 
baseball championship between the 

champion teams of the two major leagues 
is proceeding. Never in the history of the 
world has there been so much interest and 
excitement—even about baseball. All the 
“fans” in the country, particularly in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity, are intensely inter- 
ested in J. Franklin Baker—known as 
“Home Run, Clean-Up” Baker—who, at 
a critical point in two successive games, 
brought victory to his team by swatting 
the ball beyond the zenith. Newspaper 
representatives have interviewed Mr. 
Baker, and in many columns of type, have 
conveyed to the waiting world of baseball 
enthusiasts Mr. Baker's explanations of 
how he did it. All over the country young 
baseball players are trying to emulate the 
great feat of Baker. 

The achievements of young Mr. Swem, 
in the shorthand world, are in striking par- 
allel to those of Baker in the baseball 
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world. Only Swem “‘swatted’”’ the ball of 
imbition around the world, and to-day 
wherever the English language is spoken 
ind shorthand is written, young men and 
women interested in it are buckling on 
the armor of speed and accuracy and effi- 


ciency in an endeavor to emulate or excel 


the performance of Swem. “How he did 
t’ is told by Swem himself in this num- 
ber. As for comment from us—is that 
needed? What would Connie Mack have 
to say of Baker's home runs? 


Women in Government Service 


NCLE SAM, following the lead of 
L some of the big railway systems, 

has adopted a policy of discourag- 
ing the employment of women stenogra- 

. ‘ . ry’ 
phers in the Government service. The rea- 
sons assigned by Collector Loeb, of the 
port of New York, who himself rose from 
the position of stenographer, are succinctly 
given as follows: 

It is true that the Government is seeking the 
services of male stenographers rather than 
women for the Customs service. This is nec- 
essary in this branch of the Government be- 
cause it is all under the Civil Service, and 
every one who is a stenographer here may be 
advanced to almost any position in the Cus- 
tom-House. 

It is obviously impossible to make women 
inspectors of baggage or deputy supervisors, 
and therefore we seek men for the lower grades. 

Besides, I believe that men stenographers are 
better for office work. Women in an office are 
disconcerting. They demand more privileges 
than men. 

I believe that there is a great advantage to 
1 young man to begin his career as a stenog- 
rapher. It gives him a chance to learn his 
business which he can get in no other way. 

\ man’s chances in Government employ are 
ery large, but, of course, there are limitations 
to a woman’s for there are many positions she 
cannot occupy. 

It is for this reason that the Government is 
eeking men stenographers. The position is a 
step to higher ones. 

The New York World, in an editorial, 
takes a very sane view of the situation. 
It says: 

Collector Loeb gives a rational explanation 
‘f the Government policy of preferring men to 
women stenographers in the Customs service. 
“The position is a step to higher ones and it 
s obviously impossible to make women in- 
spectors of baggage or deputy supervisors.” 
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And while “a man’s chances in Government em- 
ploy are very large, there are limitations to a 
woman's, for there are many positions she can- 
not occupy.” 

Mr. Loeb and Mr. Cortelyou are each ex- 
amples of a stenographer’s chances in_ the 
Government service. Some of the great rail- 
way systems, both in the East and West, which 
have adopted a similar policy as respects the 
employment of stenographers, allege the same 
reason of ineligibility of women for promotion 
to executive positions. 

It was perhaps inevitable that as woman's 
adaptability to office work is more fully tested 
in competition with man’s it should show limita- 
tions such as those revealed in railroad and 
Government employ. Some reaction was sure 
to come from the sudden vogue of woman's 
labor in this field, and the question of concern 
to business women is as to how far the re- 
action will go. Where a stenographer is em- 
ployed only as a stenographer and without re- 
gard to promotion, women may occupy an equal 
place with men. But where a stenographer is 
a link in a system, a potential division superin- 
tendent or Treasury official, man must con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage which freedom 
from physical inferiority gives. Yet it will ap- 
pear odd that the difference is accentuated by 
a Civil Service classification which was designed 
to secure equal opportunity, but is shown here 
as operating to woman’s disadvantage. 


But women stenographers need not de- 
spair. The number of places where men 
are employed with a view of promotion to 
higher positions—large as they are—are 
rare in comparison with the vast number 
of stenographic positions to be filled. The 
World hits the nail on the head when it 
says, “Where a stenographer is employed 
only as a stenographer, without regard to 
promotion, women may occupy an equal 
place with men.” There are thousands 
of positions where the one qualification is 
service—the question of sex does not enter 
into the problem. Employing men in cer- 
tain positions is simply following an eco- 
nomic law. 

(EZ 

Owing to the publication of the report 
of the Typewriting Contests at the New 
York Business Show, and the announce- 
ment and program of the coming conven- 
tion of the Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, we are obliged to 
omit this month’s installment of the “Post- 
carditis’ department and the Annual Roll 
of Honor. 

These features will reappear in the De- 
cember issue. 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


How to Acquire Typewriter Technique 
No. 3 


Importance of Concentrating Attention 
N memorizing the keyboard, you will 
| have an opportunity to exercise one of 
the most important faculties the typist 
can concentration of attention. 
Concentration will enable you to keep your 
mind and energies fixed on one thing and 
that thing alone. This is not an easy thing 
to do; but without it you will not make 
much progress, unless you already possess 
the power to keep your attention fixed upon 
and few have this power inher- 
But it is 


possess 


one thing 
ently. It must be developed. 
worth cultivating. 


One of our most distinguished psycholo- 
gists says: “If we wish to keep it | atten- 
tion] upon one and the same object, we 
must seek constantly to find out something 
new about the latter, especially if other 


powerful impressions are attracting us 
away.” In other words, if you are study- 
ing some one point in your typewriting 
work, view it from every angle. This will 
keep alive the interest and will tend to 
focus your attention on it. In memoriz- 
ing the keyboard, practice the exercises 
given in the preceding articles and in this 
one. It will be a help in concentrating 
attention to repeat to yourself the letters 
you are striking as you strike them. This 
will tend to deepen the impression of the 
location of the letters and to make easier 
the finding of them when next you need 
them. This method of learning has the 
sanction of psychological authorities. 
Increasing the Will Power 

The strongest possible force you can 
bring to your aid in learning to concentrate 
your attention, outside of interest, is the 
will. It is next to impossible for any one 
to learn touch typewriting in its true sense, 
who has not an earnest desire to learn it. 


[If one wills that the desire may become 
real, it eventually does become so. You 
can will yourself to give perfect attention 
to a feature of your work, and though you 
may not be able to hold the attention on it 
long—and the chances are that you will 
not be able to do so—the more you per- 
sist in doing it, the greater will become 
your power to hold yourself to the task. 

The mental side of typewriting rarely 
receives much attention from the beginner. 
The reason for this probably is that type- 
writing is looked upon by the average stu- 
dent as being mechanical. But this is far 
from true. The more attention you give 
to the mental side of the question at the 
beginning of your work, the deeper and 
more lasting will be your impressions of 
the location of the keys, and consequently 
the easier it will be to find them in actual 
work. Not only that, but you will greatly 
hasten your progress by such methods. It 
is a mistake beginners often make to think 
that all of the work in typewriting is done 
with their fingers. They will “practice,” 
as they call it, with thoughts flitting from 
one subject to another—far away from the 
matter that should have undivided atten- 
tion. The result is that during such pe- 
riods no progress whatever is being made. 
Real progress can only be made when the 
attention is concentrated upon the subject 
and the will is used in pushing the work 
along steadily, without impatience over 
trivial obstacles. 


Learn to Do by Doing 


But theory is one thing and practice is 
another. It is certain that you could read 
all that has ever been written about type- 
writing and never become a touch typist 
unless you used the machine, actually op- 





erated the keys—-and in doing so made the 
mistakes that all make—learned how to 
correct them, and brought your fingers un- 
der complete control by actually exercis- 
ing them in intelligent practice. But 
practice does not mean the mere manipula- 
tion of the keys. You must combine with 
it concentrated attention. The history of 
all arts teaches us that we must learn to 
do a thing by doing it. Theory is like a 
map. It points out the course to take, and 
places guide posts along the way to tell 
us just which way to go to reach the goal 
for which we have started. But to get 
there we must actually travel the route. 
You could not expect to learn fencing, or 
boxing, or ball-playing by reading one of 
Mr. Spaulding’s illustrated booklets on 
these subjects. You could gain only a 
theoretical knowledge of these arts in this 
way. You would need a great deal of prac- 
tice in applying the principles to learn 
how accurate was your conception of the 
theories laid down. This is true also of 
typewriting. 


Frequent Letter Sequences Important 


In talking with Mr. Blaisdell the other 
day, he told me that he had made tremen- 
dous gains in finger control through prac- 
ticing the exercises given in the back of 


“Rational Typewriting,”’ and especially 
those words that contain the frequent letter 
sequences. 

There are three kinds of words that will 
aid you greatly in acquiring good finger 
movement and add to your speed and ac- 
curacy. First, words that give a balanced 
hand movement—words in which the let- 
ters alternate, that is, between the right 
and left hands. Second, words that con- 
tain frequent letter sequences. Third, the 
common words that oceur and recur fre- 
quently. Then there is another class to 
which considerable attention should be de- 
voted—the words that give you trouble. 
Any word that persistently interferes 
with the continuous flow of your movement 
should become the subject of special prac- 
tice until it can be typed with absolute 
freedom of movement. 

The mastery of a half hundred of such 
words will give you a skill that will be felt 
in all words that you write. Every diffi- 
culty overcome makes all the others easier. 
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How to Practice the Exercises 

In practicing the following exercises 
keep in mind what has been said about 
“concentrated attention” and developing 
the power of the will. Work on each exer 
cise until you feel that you have exhausted 
its possibilities. If you find your thoughts 
drifting away from the work, try to bring 
some new interest into it by practicing 
the words alternately or by weaving them 
into short sentences. Study your move 
ments. If you find yourself making errors 
in locating the keys, practice some words 
that bring into use the combinations that 
give you trouble. Don't hold yourself 
down to fixed and rigid rules, except one 
write by touch. As a general rule, inflexi- 
bility is stagnation. If an exercise becomes 
painful, shift to another, but go back to 
the original until you have accomplished 
what you started out to accomplish. Re- 
member this: That you cannot accomplish 
it allina day. Expertness in any art is a 
growth for the big majority of those who 
succeed in it. It is easier for some than 
others, but often those who find the. great- 
est difficulties in the beginning reach the 
biggest successes simply because they are 
more persistent, and work out their salva- 
tion through the sweat of their faces. 

I shall be very much interested in see- 
ing the work of those who follow these arti- 
cles. Send in specimens of your work; 
tell me of your troubles, as well as your 
successes. 

Drill 1 * 

Words that require alternate hands. It 
will be noted also that these words contain 
many frequent letter sequences. 
aisle bogus disown 
also bowl dispel 
amendment burial divisible 
ancient chaos divisor 
angle civil dock 
anthem clangor dormant 
antique clayey eligible 
authentic clench elbow 
ambush cocoa element 
bicycle codify emblem 
bright corps embody 
blame cozy enamel 
blanch dial enchant 
blandish dirigible endow 
blend dismal endue 
body dismay enrich 
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Drill 2 


Words fingered with the left hand, con- 
taining especially third and fourth finger 
practice. In practicing these words it is 
better to alternate a “left-hand word” with 
. “right-hand” one, thus keeping both 
hands on the keyboard and avoiding undue 
fatigue. 
abate 
abreast 
abstract 
accede 
acre 
adage 
address 
adverb 
adverse 
advent 


aggravate barber 
aggregate barter 
agree baste 
arrest bazaar 
asset bearer 
attest beaver 
attract bedstead 
average beeswax 
avert beggar 
award brace 
affect aware braggart 
after baggage brass 
afterward barbed braver 


Drill 3 


Right-hand practice. Alternate with 
left-hand practice. 
hill ill 
hilly imply 
holly ink 
holy join 
homily jolly 
homing joy 
homonym jump 
hook junk 
hoop kill 
hulk kiln 
hull kin 
hum kink 
hump kinky 


Drill 4 


knoll 
limp 
link 
lion 
lollypop 
look 
loom 
loop 
lull 
lump 
lymph 
mill 
milk 


Miscellaneous words that require close 
concentration: 
puerile 
Satisfaction 
exercise 
monopoly 
naivete 


hemmorrhage 
psychology 
extraordinary 
deteriorate 
gymnasium 
paroxysm circumstances 
chrysalis hypocrisy 
(To be continued. ) 

I am indebted to Mr. O. W. Holmes, of 
Chicago, for the words used in these lists. Mr. 
Holmes has furnished me with a complete list 
‘f words coming under the groups given in drills 
|, 2 and 3. Many of these words will be given 
n the exercises that will follow in this series 
f articles. 
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Wiese in Hamburg 


R. E. G. WIESE, the Remington 
M demonstrator, sends us from Ger- 
many a copy of the Hamburg 
Weekly, in an illustration of which he and 
his machine occupy the center of a group 
of admiring frauleins. The report says:* 
“A typewriter phenomenon presented 
himself on Child’s Welfare Day in a circle 
of invited guests in the offices of Glogowski 
& Co. Mr. Wiese, an American, is one of 
the most rapid typewriter operators in the 
world. He demonstrated on the Reming- 
ton typewriter in the various commercial 
schools and won undivided approbation. 
The demonstrations purpose to show be- 
ginning typewriter operators that an un- 
dreamed-of rapidity may be attained with 
the ten-finger system. Mr. Wiese gave 
four exhibitions of his astonishing art. 
Each exhibition lasted exactly one minute. 
In the first minute he set the keys in motion 
905 times, whereby he had to execute 917 
distinct movements; in the second minute 
he copied from a book and wrote 129 
words. The most interesting experiment 
occurred in the third minute. The opera- 
tor conversed in German, English, and 
French, at the same time copying from a 
book at the rate of 125 words. When his 
eyes were blindfolded and he wrote from 
memory, he produced 222 words.” 
aT 


oe 


Transcribing Contest 


HOSE who have been taking part in 
I the contests and who have asked for 
a “shorthand rough draft,” will now 
have an opportunity to try their skill. On 
the following page is given a fac-simile of 
the reporting notes of Miss Paula E. Wern- 
ing—taken at a graduating address deliv- 
ered by William Jennings Bryan in New 
York recently. But this is not a “rough 
draft’—it is a very smooth one, if you 
know the system. Miss Werning’s notes 
are excellent, considering the conditions 
under which they were taken—writing 
with notebook on her knee, and in a not 
particularly good place to hear. But they 
are all the more interesting on that account, 
because they show what good notes are 
possible even when written under unfavor- 
able conditions. 
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Miss Werning’s Notes 


a ee See ( 
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Awards will be made as follows: 

For the best transcript, a Gregg Pen- 
nant. 

For the next best transcript, a copy of 

Expert Shorthand Speed Course.” 

For the third best transcript, a Gregg 
Fob or Pin. 

To the ten next best, copies of ““Punctua- 
tion Simplified.” 

All transcripts must be in the hands of 
the editor of this department by the fifth 
of January. The results will be announced 
n the February issue. 
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Get the Right Start Now 
| FREQUENTLY get letters from ste- 


nographers, which run like this: 

While going to school I didn’t think I 
had time to learn the touch system, so I have 
followed the sight method, which I regret very 
much, and now being in my first position as a 
stenographer I have learned my mistake. How 
can I learn touch typewriting now? 

There is a note of warning in that ap- 
peal to every student of typewriting, and 
especially those in school now who are just 
beginning their work in  typewriting. 
There is but one correct way of operating 
the typewriter and that is by touch. The 
time to learn the touch method is in school. 
Start the first day—in your first lesson— 
with the determination that you will learn 
that method or none at all. The sight 
method has long since been demonstrated 
to be unscientific, wasteful, inaccurate and 
hopelessly inadequate. Unfortunately in 
schools where the sight method is per- 
mitted, the typists by that method appar- 
ently make greater progress at the begin- 
ning than the touch typists. It is true that 
they can “turn out copy” more quickly; 
but their success is illusory—unreal. They 
reach their limitation within a short time— 
just about the time that the real touch 
typist is getting into his stride. From that 
point on there is no comparison in the 
two methods. The touch typist is more ac- 
curate, speedier, and does his work with far 
less effort. While his less fortunate brother 
s shifting his gaze from copy to machine 
nd back again, operating the keys erratic- 

ly with sudden bursts of speed, and fre- 

ient lulls of wasted time, the touch typist 
sending his machine along smoothly, 
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steadily, gracefully, with his eyes con- 
stantly on the copy. Touch typewriting is 
simply the application of scientific princi- 
ples to operating the machine; the sight 
method is the old “rule of thumb” method. 
But that analysis does not help the unfortu- 
nate sight operator. If you have learned 
the sight method, do not despair. There 
is help for you. The articles which ap- 
peared in the last volume of the Gregg 
Writer offer a road to success. Study 
them and put into practice daily as much as 
you can. You will soon be operating by 
touch, and a great load will be lifted from 
your shoulders. 


amis 


ts 


No 


Letter of Application 


As it was necessary to get the Gregg 
Writer into the mail earlier this month than 
usual, owing to the change by the Govern- 
ment in the method of sending mail by 
freight instead of by fast trains, and as the 
letters of the judges in the contest have not 
come to hand, the promised installment on 
“Letter of Application” will have to go 
over until next month. This will give 
greater opportunity, however, for those 
who wish to criticise the letters to send in 
their comments. Watch for the announce- 
ment of results in the December number. 


@ 


Rough Draft Contest 


HE announcement of the results of 

] the Rough Draft Contest will be 

made in the December number. If 

you have not already sent in your paper, 

do so now. The latest date it can be con- 
sidered is the 20th of November. 


@ 


Five Typewriters Accompany 
President Taft 


The Boston branch office of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company recently had the 
pleasure of installing five Remingtons upon 
the special train on which President Taft 
is now touring the West and South. One of 
these Remingtons will be used by the Pres- 
ident’s private secretary and the remaining 
four will be kept busy in other ways. 
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Mental Note-Taking 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Stenographer in 


T is with a little different phase of this 
subject that we are to deal this month 
the service of stenography to the 
making of literature. Do you know that a 
whole book was once written in shorthand ? 
book which stands to-day at the head 
f its class; more than that, a book which 
created a class of literature for itself and 
compelled the literary world to recognize 
it as literature. But the most significant 
fact in this connection, and it is one which 
critics are slow to accept, is this: This 
book owes its value as well as its very ex- 
istence to its author’s knowledge of short- 
hand. We are speaking, as you have 
doubtless surmised, of “Pepys’ Diary,” and 
in the account which follows we are quot- 
ing freely from Percy Lubbock’s “Life of 
Samuel Pepys,” published by Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, a volume, it seems to us, 
worthy of a place on the bookshelves of 
every shorthand enthusiast. 

Samuel Pepys holds to-day a curiously acci- 
dental place in English literature, but it is a 
place which is all his own. He was not a man 
of letters; he was a capable official, business- 

ke and trustworthy, with an insatiable taste 
life. But the book which he produced 

thout knowing it to be a book, his matchless 
Diary, has been claimed without question for 
terature. 


for 


And the basis for this claim rests on the 

fact that the book was written in short- 

nd. This made it possible for Pepys to 

s “the most remarkable portrait of a 

iman being that we possess, a book in 

hich there is no page which is not brim- 
il of life and character.” 

Of its place literature Mr. Lubbock 

For such a book a place must be found, if 

place already existed; if it seems to belong 
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Literature—An Echo 


to no recognized form, a new form must be 
invented. This, to be sure, has long ago been 
done; the private letter and the casual diary 
now compete for fame on equal terms with 
the tragedy or the epic; and Pepys, no doubt 
much to his surprise, has become one of the 
figures of our literary history. He has indeed 
become more than this, for the volumes which 
so picturesque a series of chances has pro- 
tected for us, have a different kind of value as 
a mere transcript of events, a record of con- 
temporary gossip about people and things; and 
from this point of view Pepys has also become 
an historical authority. 


This wonderful diary was kept continu- 
ously for over nine years, and the manu- 
script filled six thick notebooks, each con- 


taining about five hundred pa 
It is written throughout in 


ected, the 
system being that of John Shelton, who pub- 
lished the first edition of his Tachygraphy in 


1620, though it was the sixth edition (1641), 
revised and re-arranged, which was used by 
Pepys. 

A fac-simile of a page shows that the 
notes were very small, closely written and 
very neat. The proper names were al- 
ways written in shorthand, and the volumes 
are said to be “models of the most scrupu- 
lous tidiness.” 

Pepys was an expert in the art of shorthand. 
He used it extensively in his official work, and 
we find him preparing a system for the use of 
his patron. It was no doubt partly for speed 
and convenience that he used it in his Diary; 
but far more it was for concealment. There 
never was a diary so jealously preserved from 
all risk of discovery. He habitually wrote it 
at the office, so that even his wife seems to have 
known nothing of it. He once let out to a 
friend, Sir William Coventry, whom he found 
“writing up” his journal, that he also kept one 
“most strictly;” this was nine years after he 
had begun it, and he declares that Coventry was 
the only man he had ever told, and adds that 
he regretted it afterwards, “it not being nec- 
essary, nor maybe convenient, to have it 
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known.” Particularly candid passages, such 
as seemed to require special concealment, he 
buried still deeper than the rest, by inserting 
dummy letters, and employing a spear jumble 
of foreign languages. 

He often, indeed, gives the impression that he 
uses these devices to disguise the nakedness of 
his confidences even from himself. There is un- 
doubtedly, a gulf between entertaining a thought 
and writing it down in hard and material words, 
which even the most unabashed may prefer to 
bridge by some such means. Plain words be- 
come too like pictures, reflecting the actual 
image of the things they stand for. Remoter 
symbols are required, ciphers, unfamiliar ex- 
pressions, and so forth; they are equally in- 
telligible to the initiated, and somehow less 
disconcerting. The fact that Pepys clothed 
his language in shorthand is thus a gain for the 
Diary itself, a gain in ease and candour and 
expansiveness. 


And we are wondering whether our read- 
ers will agree with us that this literary 
style can be more easily attained in short- 
hand than in longhand. 

The importance which Pepys himself at- 
tached to this diary, and the real pleasure 
he gained from writing it, are shown in the 


following: 

He was a busy man, and it is not surprising 
that, at this rate, the Diary often fell into ar- 
rear, sometimes as much as a fortnight. When 
this happened, rough notes were kept on loose 
sheets of paper, to be amplified and entered 
upon the first opportunity. Once or twice the 
opportunity never came, but sooner than have a 
lacuna, the loose sheets must then be folded 
and inserted in their proper places. At other 
times he keeps himself up to the mark by the 
help of a vow to kiss no woman and drink no 
wine until the Diary has been brought up to 
date. 

How dear the record was to him is measured 
by the time and trouble which it cost. He 
loved it as part of his adored life, and he kept 
it solely because he loved it. He nowhere hints 
that he has any other object in view, least of 
all the object of ultimately giving it to the 
world. Nor does he appear to have kept it for 
the future pleasures of reading it. He never 
once speaks of having turned back the pages 
to live the rapturous days over again. 


His attitude toward this work and the 
right of the work itself to stand as an ar- 
tistic creation are given in this selection: 

But there are no signs that, in after years, 
the volumes were ever taken down from the 
shelf. There is no correction of mistakes in 
the manuscript, no filling in of missing words, 
no alterations of any kind. His exacting eye 
would surely never have tolerated there fre- 

uent slips of the pen if it had ever rested on 

again. His lust for reproducing his whole 
days seems to have been purely artistic. Just 
as the artist burns to reproduce the moment 
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which strikes him as significant, and when he 
has done so gives it no further thought, so it 
was with Pepys, only that with him all moments 
were significant, and not one could be spared. 
To give form to the life which he tasted so 
keenly, that was all he wanted. 


When Pepys died he left a wonderfully 
valuable library—a library which he had 
collected at great expenditure of time and 
money, but time has curiously enough de- 
veloped that the most valuable book in this 
library was his own diary. These six vol- 
umes, bound, numbered, and each deco- 
rated with its bookplate, were left on his 
shelves, but no allusions were made to them 
either in his correspondence or in his will. 
Of this almost inexplicable fact Mr. Lub- 
bock says: 

It is hardly conceivable that he can have 
looked forward with equanimity to their pub- 
lication; yet he cannot have imagined either 
that his shorthand protected them from all 
chance of being read, or that, supposing the key 
to be discovered, the volumes would have no 
interest for the world at large. Any one who 
happened to be acquainted with the system of 
shorthand which he had used would have it in 
his power to lay certain years in the life of a 
high public official absolutely bare before the in- 
quisitive gaze of his countrymen. Enough of the 
myriad indiscretions of the record must surely 
have lingered in Pepys’ mind to make this an 
uncomfortable reflection. He might have de- 
stroyed his Diary altogether, he might have 
kept merely a cautious selection from it, he 
might have taken elaborate precautions against 
its seeing the light; the one impossible course 
was to do nothing in the matter at all. If we 
suppose him to have been so much pleased with 
the notion of posthumous fame as to have en- 
tirely forgotten his usual circumspection, why 
did he not take steps to preclude the possible 
chance that his manuscript might escape atten- 
tion altogether? 

As it turned out, the fruition of his fame 
was, as we know, delayed for over a century. 
In his minute care for the future of his books 
it is impossible to imagine that the question 
of the Diary was not fully considered in all its 
bearings. Perhaps it was natural that he should 
go on considering it, and finally die before he 
had decided on the answer. 


Pepys died in 1669, and it was not until 
1728 that the manuscript volumes of his 


Diary attracted any attention. At that 
time one, Peter Leicester, in examining the 
library, came upon the unread Diary, and 
it is recorded that “but for the fear of 
being troublesome to the librarian would 
have set to work there and then to discover 
the key to the shorthand.” 

John Byrom, who, as we know, was an 
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uthor both of poems and of a shorthand 
system, heard of these books through a 
letter from the said Peter Leicester, but 
nothing came of the episode. 

It was finally in 1819—one hundred and 
fifty years after Pepys’ death—that the 
manuscript was finally investigated and de- 
ciphered. 

Evelyn’s Diary had then just been published 
for the first time, and it occurred to the Master 
of Magdalene, the Hon. and Rev. George Ne- 
ville, that the volumes lettered “Journal” in 
the Pepysian Library might possibly conceal 
memoirs of no less interest. He did not know 
the system of shorthand used by Pepys, nor 
did he know that there was another volume in 
the library which would have readily given the 
key—Charles II’s account of his famous escape, 
which Pepys had taken down in shorthand and 
afterwards copied out in full; but he showed 
the Diary to his relative, Lord Grenville, who 
deciphered a few pages and explained the 
method. 

John Smith, an undergraduate of St. John’s, 
was entrusted with the extremely laborious 
task of transcribing the whole Diary. He ac- 
complished it after three years’ of incessant 
work, and in 1825 a selection (gradually en- 
larged in later editions) was published under 
the superintendence of the third Lord Bray- 
brooke. 

At once the distinguished public official 
sprang into a new fame, and from having been 
i. dignified but in no way peculiarly interest- 
ing personage, rapidly receding, moreover, into 
the mists of time, became, of all the figures of 
the past, perhaps the most clearly to be seen 
and intimately to be known, the man who has 
most fully and completely shown us the extra- 
ordinary jumble of desires and anxieties, of 
impulses mean and generous, of self-conflicting 
ambitions, of powers so unbounded and so 
limited, the sum of which is human nature. 


So much for the services of shorthand 
in the making of literature in the 17th 
century. The October Munsey, in an arti- 
cle by Isaac T. Marcosson entitled “Wood- 
row Wilson, Presidential Possibility,” 
gives a modern instance which further em- 
phasizes this point. In speaking of Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s thoroughness, Mr. Marcos- 
son says: 

I can give you no better evidence of this 
quality than the fact that he learned shorthand 

s a young lawyer down in Georgia, in order 
to make notes in court, and to-day he writes 
t as well as his French. His “History of the 
— People” was first written out in short- 
ind, 


So there you have it—a prominent pub- 
¢ official in 1668 resorting to shorthand to 
roduce a literary masterpiece, and a 


rominent public official in 1911, sur- 
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rounded by modern labor-saving devices, 
employing the same means! 

And we are looking for still further 
proofs of the relation of stenography and 
literature. As we have told you before, we 
are sure that this relation is a vital one, 
and we are again soliciting your aid to 
prove that this is true. Allusions to ste- 
nography or stenographers in literature are 
what we want. Won't you send us some? 
That special award is still waiting for you! 

A 
\Sa 
Methods of Securing Positions 

63. What is the best way for an experienced 
stenographer to secure a position in a state 
some distance away? For instance, how might 
I, a Wisconsin law stenographer, secure a posi- 
tion in some of the northwestern states in a 
law or real estate office, when I have no friends 
or acquaintances to help me in that section of 
the country? Agencies are nearly always 
located in, and operate almost entirely in the 
large cities. I prefer a small city. 


The suggestions for the solution of this 
very practical problem are varied, and 
prove how closely our readers are in touch 
with modern business methods. 

In regard to employment bureaus, one 
contributor is of the opinion that if a ste- 
nographer registers with a bureau in the 
largest city located in the territory in 
which he desires employment, this agency 
will probably be able to advise him of 
vacancies in smaller adjacent cities, and 
that when he is once established in the de- 
sired territory he will be able to better 
his position if he is worthy of advance- 
ment. 

A second plan is outlined as follows: 

Place an advertisement in several of the 
county newspapers in the territory in which you 
wish to locate. Arrange with the editors to 
advise you by wire of any substantial prospects, 
and make immediate a,,Ucation either by mail 
or night-letter, or both. You must, at any 
rate, make application just as quickly as 
sible, and thoroughly convince your would-be 
employer that it will take you but a very short 
time to be in his city and ready for work. Of 
course, this method will involve some expense, 
but it will certainly bring good results. 

A third plan, which is particularly ap- 
plicable to the specialized line of work 
under consideration, is the following: 

Find a Legal Directory (any first-class law 
office can provide you with one) and select a 
mailing list of lawyers of high rating from all 
the towns in the territory which you have se- 
lected. Then sit down and prepare and write 
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to each of these gentlemen a letter stating fully 
your experience, ability, and your desire to 
locate in that section of the country. Suppose 
you write two hundred letters, and that num- 
ber should certainly land you a pretty good 
place, your stamps will cost you but $4.00, 
which would scarcely pay your hotel bill for 
one day, should you make personal canvass for 
a position. 

Your letter will be read and filed. Perhaps 
some one out of the entire list will either de- 
sire a stenographer, or know of some one who 
does, and will advise you. Then it is “up to 
you” to get the place. Should no one know 
of an opening at the time, your letters will still 
remain on file, and, at a later date, when a 
vacancy does occur, they will more than likely 
be the means of your learning of that vacancy. 


In this connection, the suggestions in re- 
gard to applying for a position given in 
“Office Training for Stenographers,” which 
has just come from the press, will be of 
interest. 

The most full discussion of the subject, 
from which we have quoted above, was 
submitted by Mr. W. T. Weaks, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to whom we are sending the 
award for this question. 


Shilling Sign 


64. What is the name of the oblique bar 
used in making fractions, as 7/16? 


The names “diagonal,” “diagonal bar,” 


” «6 ” « 


“oblique bar,” “fraction mark,” “fraction 
bar,” “shilling sign,” and “date mark” 
have been suggested. Mr. Erwin Fisher, 
Brooklyn, New York, states that in Eng- 
land it is frequently used as a “continua- 
tion mark,” being placed after the last 
word on the first page and before the first 
word on the second page of a two-page 
letter, for instance. This custom, how- 
ever, does not hold in this country, and 
we should be glad to hear from our English 
friends as to whether it is generally used 
on the other side. 

The following are also credited for an- 
swers to this question: Mr. W. T. Weaks, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Frank J. Groser, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mr. F. E. Schmitt, New York 


City. 
( 42). 
se 
Verbatim Reporting in Congress 


65. Are the debates in Congress reported 
verbatim? I have heard that many of the 
speeches in the Congressional Record have never 
been delivered. Is this true? 
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Considerable interest has been aroused 
on this subject, and a number of clippings 
have been sent us in answer. We are quot 
ing three which seem to cover the question 
fully. The first is from the New York 
Sun: 

Not a few of the best orators in the two 
branches of Congress own up to being indebted 
to the parliamentary reporters for fixing up 
their speeches for them. 

There are not ten men in Congress whose off- 
hand speeches or efforts in debate appear in 
the Record exactly as uttered. Even the slow- 
speaking men of a deliberate turn of mind and 
concise form of speech become tangled in the 
throes of debate. It is part of the business of 
the parliamentary reporters to straighten out 
the mixed or vague or tautological sentences, 
paragraph the long-winded bits and edit the 
copy for the Record. 

The meanest part of the reporter's work 
begins with the transcription of the notes taken 
on the two floors. All the stenographers of 
the respective branches of Congress sit around 
a huge table while this work is in progress. In 
more ways than one they look as though they 
were taking part in a game of fan-tan while 
they are unravelling the tangled skeins of 
oratory. 

The “shorthand gang” of the House of Repre- 
sentatives came perilously near breaking down 
during the progress of the fiery debate on the 
Bristow report. The gentlemen of the House 
were literally tearing their hair and calling all 
sorts of not-pretty names while that frenzied 
period was on. Then, when they cooled off 
under the benign influence of a committee- 
room smoke, they flocked to the headquarters 
of the shorthand man to revise their superheated 
remarks before the same got into print. 

The House stenographers’ room was jammed 
for three or four afternoons with gentlemen 
who didn’t want the fireworks they had set off 
on the floor of the House to look quite so red 
and lurid after they had thought the situation 
over. 

The second is from the New York 
Times, which, under the heading “Hamill 
on Bunko Speeches,” gives the following 
arraignment on the House’s “Leave to 
Print” fiction. 

Congressman James A. Hamill, who repre- 
sents the Jersey City-Hudson district in New 
Jersey, has amused his constituents by sending 
them some frank remarks he has made in a 
speech prepared for delivery in Congress re- 
garding the fiction that all speeches sent to 
voters are actually delivered on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

The unwritten rule in Congress denies to 
new or inconspicuous members the privilege of 
actual delivery of addresses, but allows them 
to have their speeches printed by the Govern- 
ment printing office as part of the records of 
the House, just as though the speech had been 
actually delivered to a crowded hall and ap- 
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plauding auditors. The member may, if he 
desires, insert in the record of his remarks “Ap- 
plause,” and “Great applause,” and “Cheer- 
ing,” or “Great cheering.” The whole speech 
may be aptly wound up by “Tremendous cheers 
and applause,” and sent under the member’s 
Postoffice frank to the voters of his district. 

Mr. Hamill believes that this is plain fraud. 
He says in his speech, with which he has flooded 
the district he represents: 

“With the indulgence of the committee, I 
will submit to its consideration some few re- 
marks on the pending Tariff bill. These re- 
marks are offered under that rule of procedure 
which allows a member “leave to print.” Leave 
to print is a privilege to publish in the Record 
a speech which haS never been actually deliv- 
ered. It is the consolation prize accorded an 
aspiring Solon who is not sufficiently eminent 
or influential to get time enough to ventilate 
his views to that array of empty benches that 
usually makes up the main part of the audi- 
ence during general debate in Committee of the 
Whole. 

“The system, however, has its advantages. 
It permits a member, if he so pleases, to in- 
ject in parentheses “tremendous cheers” after 
every single sentence of his speech, without 
having to enlist the friendly offices of a col- 
league to manufacture applause for publica- 
tion purposes. 

“These remarks, it is needless to say, will be 
altogether ineffective so far, at least, as their 
purpose is concerned of restraining the Re- 
publican majority from putting through the 
pending Tariff bill substantially in the way the 
committee has reported it. 

“The party discipline that prevails here 
among the majority not only prevents any 
radical change from committee recommenda- 
tions, but goes further and refuses to allow con- 
sideration except by permission of the commit- 
tee. 

“We have had, it is true, plenty of general 
debate. It was a continuous performance, in 
which numerous long talks were, with unremit- 
ting fervor, addressed to buncombe. Statistics 
were read, authorities quoted, panics and pros- 
perity alternately predicted in the ceaseless roll 
of resounding orations that sweep with volley- 
ing thunders through the pages of the Record.” 

Mr. Hamill’s speech, which, by the way, he 
never delivered, is a strong arraignment of the 
Payne tariff measure. It does not contain any 
“tremendous cheers” or “great applause.” 


We have also a lengthy clipping from 
the Washington Star, which speaks in de- 
tail of the methods used by congressional 
reporters, and of the skill which these gen- 
tlemen must necessarily possess. In re- 
gard to the subject of verbatim reporting, 
this article says: 

Suppose that the congressional reporter had 

ritten down every word uttered on the floor 

iring his turn. He must remember what a 

mous member of Congress once said to a 
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predecessor of his: “Sir, I do not doubt your 
accuracy; I dread it.” The mixed metaphor, 
the unfinished sentence, the slip of the tongue— 
all faults which the best of speakers will com- 
mit at times—must be set right by the con- 
gressional reporter. This work of revision is 


one of the most laborious and delicate which he 
is called upon to perform.” 

Excellent answers were also contributed 
by Mr. Frank J. Groser, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Mr. C. F. Stoddard, Albia, Iowa, and Mr. 
Clifford Stone, Washington, D. C. 


wk 


J pss 


Synonyms 


66. Give a complete definition of the word 
“synonym.” Do synonymous words mean the 
same thing, and are they interchangeable? 


Miss Mary C. Pollard, of Chicago, has 
sent us an unusually meritorious discussion 
of this question, which we are reproducing 
in full. 


Webster's New International Dictionary de- 
fines a synonym as-“one of two or more words 
of the same language having the same or nearly 
the same essential meaning.” That authority 
divides synonyms into two classes—words of the 
same meaning throughout but differing only in 
certain applications of the meaning; and words 
alike in only one of two or more senses. These 
two classes of synonyms will perhaps be more 
easily understood from a few examples. 

Of the first kind, are such words as “haste” 
and “hurry.” They are alike in their essential 
meaning of speed in action, but the former 
ought never to imply the helter-skelter, con- 
fused precipitance that is included in the mean- 
ing of the latter. In this class each word of the 
pair has taken upon itself a phase or shade of 
meaning quite different from its fellow, and the 
careful writer will use “apt” or “probable” or 
“likely”; will say “grand” or gorgeous” or 
“superb” or “lovely” only in accordance with 
the meaning he wishes to express. 

The second class of synonyms is made up of 
words alike in only one meaning. For instance, 
“exercise” is sometimes synonymous with “les- 
son,” but by no means always. “Work” can 
sometimes mean “book” and sometimes “forti- 
fication”; but “work” also means many things 
that are not at all synonymous with either of 
these. 

The English language is ver Awe in syno- 
nyms of the first kind, due to fact that the 
British Isles have been conquered by so many 
different peoples speaking different languages, 
all of whom have left at least a part of their 
own language as a part of the English tongue. 
The most common synonyms are pairs of words, 
one coming from the Anglo-Saxon, the lan- 
guage used in the islands before the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, and the other a word intro- 
duced into English from the “classical” tongues, 
either direct from the Latin and Greek, or 
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through the Norman-French. For instance, we 
have “conceal” and “hide,” closely allied in 
sense, but the former comes from the Latin and 
the latter from the Anglo-Saxon. In ordinary 
conversation, or in writing not intended to be 
formal and marked with literary style, we would 
use “hide” in preference to the longer and more 
dignified word “conceal.” This difference is 
usual in any words derived respectively from the 
native Anglo-Saxon and from the classical lan- 
guages. The two synonyms perhaps most 
nearly alike in meaning and use in the whole 
language are the words “begin” and “com- 
mence.” The former is from the Anglo-Saxon 
and the latter from the Latin; yet one could 
regularly be exchanged for the other without 
the sentence becoming either more or less for- 
mal by the change. Careful discrimination in 
the use of synonyms is one of the clearest marks 
of a well-trained mind and a cultivated taste. 

Among the books on the subject, in which 
the synonyms are not only listed but also the 
differences in meaning carefully discriminated, 
are English Synonyms, by George Crabb; Eng- 
lish Synonyms and Antonyms, by James C. 
Fernald; A Dictionary of English Synonyms, 
by Rev. John Platts; Synonyms Discriminated, 
by C. J. Smith; Bnglish Synonyms Classified 
and Explained, with Practical Exercises, by 
G. F. Graham, and Synonyms and Antonyms, 
by Richard Whateley. 


Miss Marjorie Cole, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Mr. W. T. Weaks, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. F. 
E. Schmitt, New York City; Mr. Roy R. 
Reed, Habberton, Ark.; Mr. C. Reynolds, 
Liverpool, Eng.; and Mr. Anthony De 
Young, South Holland, Il., are also cred- 
ited with replies which show careful 
thought and nesearch. 


A) 
{ 77 , 
se 
Referred for Answer 
8. Is there such a word as “questionaire” in 
referring to a list of questions? For instance: 
“Please answer the questionaire given on the 
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attached sheet.” 
used ? 

9. I have a position in a lawyer’s office and 
am often called upon to take depositions in 
cases for which I receive extra remuneration, 
but I am often required to file my records be- 
fore I get my pay. When the case is finally 
disposed of, the person who is liable for the cost 
is sometimes insolvent, and I am unable to col- 
lect my fee. Will some one suggest what should 
be done under such circumstances? 

10. What class of positions carry the greater 
volume of work, the high-salaried ones, or the 
ones that pay low salaries? 

11. I wish my “Question “Mark” friends 
would suggest a few little things that a begin- 
ner should know. 

12. A friend of mine asserts: (a) that there 
was no shorthand reporting prior to the pub- 
lication of Pitman Phonography in 1837; (b) 
that all systems before that time consisted of 
crude abbreviations; (c) that the name “Pho- 
nography” was originated by Isaac Pitman, 
whose system, he says, was the first to be writ- 
ten by sound. Will any of your readers inform 
me whether or not these statements are correct? 

13. Will some one give the settled practices 
in counting words in a record? I am in doubt 
about such instances as the following: 

Are the Q’s and A’s counted each as words? 

In counting figures such as 125.10, would you 
consider it as simply one word, as twd words, 
or as five words? 

Is 10% one word, two words, or three words? 

Is $125.00 one word, two words, three words, 
or seven words? 

Is C. O. D. (collect on delivery) one word, or 
three words? 

Is J. H. Smith one word, or three words? 

Is XIX one word, or three words? 

Is Stat. 48 Eliz. c. 2, two words, five words, 
six words, or how many? 

If instead of using the letter Q for question, 
the number of the question is given, and sup- 
pose the number has passed tens or hundreds, 
as 125, would it be counted as one word, or 
three words? 


If not, what noun should be 
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AILURE is one-half ignorance and the other half diffusion. 
an absolute mastery of the single thing in hand. Every day the principle 
of the division of labor is being refined. The youth who would succeed must 


toil terribly and exhibit the genius for detail. 
The history of every successful man can 


‘* He did one thing well.""—Newell Dwight 


centrate, concentrate, concentrate ! 


be summed up in one word: 
Hillis. 





Success is 


Above all things he must con- 











Plate Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given 


below. Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are ca 
your text-book any points of theory about which you are doubtful, an 
the authoritative P gene This will enable you to find out 


to be compared next month with 


exactly where you are weak on the principles an 


judicious review. 


le, verifying from 
put the notes aside 


wordsigns, and will point the way to 





HAT have you to be thankful for 
W at this Thanksgiving time? Just 

read in the plate-writing exercise 
“What a Common Man May Say,” and 
realize what a wonderful world we live 
in, and why we shéuld be a thousand times 
thankful. The trouble with many who are 
unhappy and fail to discover anything to 
be thankful for, is that they are unhappy 
in longing for the things they have not. 
They never stop to think of the thousands 
of good things they have right at hand— 
the things that science and nature and the 
toil of man have put at their disposal, and 


so increased the sum of human happiness. - 


Discontentment is the pioneer of ad- 
vancement. Men would have been living in 
caves to-day if they had been content. But 
retrospection is a good balance wheel. To 
look back on the achievements of mankind 
gives courage, nerves us for the fray, and 
gives us something to be thankful for. 


What I Have to be Thankful For 


I am lodged in a house that affords me con- 
veniences and comforts which even a king could 
not command some centuries ago. There are 
ships crossing the seas in every direction, some 
propelled by steam and some by the wind, to 
bring what is useful to me from all parts of 
the earth. In China men are gathering the 
tea-leaf for me; in the Southern States, they 
are planting cotton for me; in the West India 
Islands and in Brazil, they are preparing my 
sugar and my coffee; in Italy, they are feed- 
ing silk-worms for me; at home, they are 
shearing sheep to make me clothing; powerful 
steam-engines are spinning and weaving for 
me, and making cutlery for me, and pumping 
the mines, that minerals useful to me may be 
procured. 

My patrimony was small, yet I have locomo- 
tive engines running, day and night, on all the 
railroads, to carry my correspondence. I have 
canals to bring the coal for my winter fire. 
Chen I have telegraphic lines, which tell me 
what has happened a thousand miles off, the 

ume day of its occurrence; which flash a mes- 
age for me in a minute to the bedside of a 
ick relative hundreds of miles distant; and I 
iave editors and printers who daily send me an 
ccount of what is going on throughout the 


world, amongst all these people who serve me. 
By the camera I procure in a few seconds a 
perfect likeness of myself or friend, drawn 
without human touch by the simple agency of 
light. 

And then, in a corner of my house, I have 
books!—the miracle of all my possessions, more 
wonderful than the wishing-cap of the Ara- 
bian Tales; for they transport me instantly not 
only to all places, but to all times. By my 
books I can conjure up before me, to vivid 
existence, all the great and good men of old; 
and, for my own private satisfaction, I can 
make them act over again the most renowned 
of all their exploits. In a word, from the 
equator to the pole, and from the beginning of 
time until now, by my books I can be where I 
please. 

This picture is not overcharged, and might 
be much extended; such being the miracle of 
God’s — and providence, that each in- 
dividual of the civilized millions that cover the 
earth may have nearly the same enjoyments as 
if he were the single lord of all. 
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The true object of education is not in- 
formation getting, but effective power in 


action.—Pres. Eliot. 
* * * 


The Fixed Idea is the motive power that 
has driven most men to attainment—more 
plodders than geniuses have reached emi- 


nence.—Herbert Kaufman. 
* * .- 


Shorthand no longer a drudgery, but a 
fascinating study; shorthand no longer 
zig-zag, angular hieroglyphics, but light, 
flowing, graceful curves. 

** * 

Just because your employer hasn't his 
eye constantly trained on you, don’t 
imagine that he won’t appreciate any spe- 
cial interest or attention that you give the 
business—-the fact is, he’s bound to know 
you, whether he ever sees you or not. 

- * 7 
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Extracts from Napoleon's Getters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


Theory 


System Confidence 














br the Reporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
to whom all communications for this depart 


ment should be addressed. 


Charles F. Roberts 


HE newly elected President of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles F. Roberts, has 

had a wide experience 
as a shorthand writer. 
He commenced his ac- 
tive practice as a reporter 
in 1894. In 1897 he 
was made reporter of the 
Judicial Committee of 
the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, and in 
1908 Law Clerk of that 
Committee, a position 
which he has held since. 
He is also Official Re- 
porter for the Court of 
Common Pleas of Litch- 
field County, Connecti- 
cut, and for the Superior 
Court of Tolland, Con- 
Mr. Roberts’ 
greatest reputation, how- 
ever, rests upon his skill 
in convention reporting. 
His work in this line has carried him over 
nearly all of the United States at different 
times. During the past ten years he has 


necticut. 


Cuantes F. Roserts 
President, Nat'l Shorthand Reporters’ Ass'n. 


reported many large conventions, including 
quite a number of a highly scientific char- 
acter. Last year he traveled over the 
New England states, the 
Central Western states, 
the Dakotas, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and from 
there to the Pacific Coast 
and down into the South- 
western states reporting 
investigations of a com- 
mission of experts that 
was studying the cause 
of bovine tuberculosis 
and its relation to hu- 
man tuberculosis. He 
is also a successful mem- 
ber of the legal profes- 
sion, being a member 
of the Connecticut State 
Bar. Mr. Roberts thus 
brings to the Association 
a wide experience in 
connection with report- 
ing matters, and his 
work is sure to advance the interests of the 
profession. The Association is to be con- 
gratulated upon its choice of presidents. 
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Modification of Forms for Words Used in Court Reporting 


tice enables one to automatically and 

without conscious effort write 
phrases which are based on an extension of 
fundamental and logical principles. It 
should be remembered that as much loss 
f time may be caused by phrasing on the 
ne hand as by lack of it on the other. 
Not every phrase-form is a time-saver. 


TT E. skill attained by study and prac- 


The use of expedients requires an effort of 
the mind, and should only be employed for 
expressions of the most common kind. The 
introduction of arbitrary or foreign prin- 
ciples arrests the natural trend of thought 
and action and causes hesitancy in execu- 
tion. There are such splendid opportuni- 
ties for constructive phrasing that the 
adoption of special or arbitrary forms for 
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“Find” Phrases 


(For key, see pages 175 and 178.) 


Mr. Zimpfer’s Phrases 


a“ GY = 
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infrequent words or phrases should be 
avoided. 

One of the principles in the Manual 
which may be extended in court reporting 
work is “The Modification of Word- 
Forms,” given in the Seventeenth lesson. 
As given in the Manual, the principle is 
easily understood and promptly adopted by 
stenographers who have to deal with com- 
mercial correspondence. This readiness in 
applying the principle is due to the fre- 
quency in business letters of the words 
given as examples in the Manual. It is 
obvious that the word “possible” is clearly 
enough expressed by the letter P in the 
colloquial or stock phrases so common in 
business letters, thus: ‘‘as soon as possible,” 
“as much as possible,” “as long as possi- 
ble,” “as near as possible,” “as many as 
possible.” It would be folly to write the 
word more fully in such phrases. 

In the same way there are certain words 
occurring in testimony and in jury charges, 
which become as familiar to the court re- 
porter as the words “week,” “few,” “mail,” 
“possible,” etc., mentioned in the section 
of the Manual devoted to the modification 
of word-forms. One of these words is 
“find,” for which we are perfectly safe in 
using “f’’ in the stock phrases of testi- 
mony, as illustrated in the plate given on 


the opposite page. 


Mr. Zimpfer’s List of Phrases 


E are indebted to Mr. George H. 
Zimpfer,of the Columbus Busi- 
ness College, Columbus, Ohio, for 

a very useful list of phrases. 

Most of the phrases are more adapted 
to the requirements of amanuensis than re- 
porting work, but some of them could be 
adopted with advantage by all writers. 

The interest in this department shown 
by Mr. Zimpfer is appreciated, and we 
hope that other writers and teachers will 
favor us with similar lists. “Everybody 
knows more than anybody.” If every ex- 
perienced writer and teacher would con- 
tribute just half a dozen good phrases, 
what a list we should have! 
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Have you renewed your subscription? 


Key to ‘‘Find’’ Phrases 


1. you find, you find that, you find that there 
was, you find that there were, you find that they, 
you find that this, to find, to find that, to find 
anything, to find them, to find him, they must 
find, they must find that, they must find that the 
plaintiff 

2. they must find that the defendant, you 
must find, you must find those, you must find 
that, you must find them, where did you find, 
where did you find that, where did you find him, 
where did you find them, where did you find 
this, where did you find the statement 

3. where did you find the receipt, how did 
you find, how did you find that, how did you 
find him, how did you find them, how did you 
find the place, how did you find the street, how 
did you find the house, when did you find, when 
did you find that, when did you find him, when 
did you find them, what did you find 

4. what did you find there, what did you 
find out, if you find, if you find that, if you 
find that this, if you find that this defendant, 
if you find that this complaint, if you find that 
this complainant, if you find that this contract, 
if you find that this money, if you find that this 
man 

5. if you find that this woman, if you find 
that this company, if you find that they told 
him, if you find that there, if you find that there 
was, if you find that there were, if you find that 
there were no, if you find that there were any, 
if you find that there were not, if you find that 
they, if you find that they are 

6. if you find that t 


y could, if you find 
that they could have, if you find that they could 
have known, if you find that they could have 
seen, if you find from the evidence, if you find 


from the testimony, if they find from the evi- 
dence, if they find from the testimony, should 
you find, should you find that 

7. should you find that they, should you find 
that they did, should you find that they knew, 
should you find that they saw, can you find, 
can you find that, can you find any, can you 
find anything, can you find any more, can you 
find the number 

8. can you find the place, can you find the 
letters, can you find statement, can you 
find the map, can you find the receipt, can you 
find the location, can you find out, try to ind 
out, did you try to find out, when did you try 
to find out, how did you try to find out 

9. did you find, did you find any, did you 
find anything, did you find him, did you find 
the plaintiff, did you find the defendant, did 
you find that, did you find them, did you find 
the people, did you find the crowd 

10. did you find the telegram, did you find 
the note, I wish to find, I wish to find out, I 
wish to find you, your finding must be, your 
—— be, then your finding must be, then 
your finding will be, you will find, you will find 
that, you will find that they 

11. you will find that they did, you will find 
that they are, you will find that they will, you 
will find that they have, you will find that they 
have not, you will find that they have known, 
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you will find that they could, you will find that 
they could have 

12, you will find him, you will find them, you 
will find this, you will find that this, you will 
find this case, you will find this matter, which 
you will find, which you will find to be, you can 
find no 

13. you can find nothing, you can find any, 
you can find anything, you can find that, you 
ean find that this, if you can find, if you can 
find any, if you can find anything, if you can 
find no, if you can find any other, if you can 
find any reason, if you can find that, if you can 
find that they 

14. if you can find they, if you can find 
they are, if you can find they were, if you can 
find they will, if you can find they did, if you 
can find they did not, if you can find they had, 
if you can find the reason, if you can find the 
reason for, if you can find the reason for that 

15. I want to find, I want to find out, do 
you find, do you find any, do you find anything, 
do you find that, do you find that they, do you 
find that they are, do you find that they will, 
do you find that they could. 


Key to Mr. Zimpfer’s Phrases 


1. paid-up policy, get up, he got up, made 
up, brought up, call up, to call up, bring the 
matter up, brought the matter up 

2. take the matter up, bank draft, bank check, 
bank messenger, fast freight, by freight, local 
freight, local freight train, switching charges, 
tell us, let us 

3. like us, descriptive catalogue, descriptive 
circular, hoping to be favored, trusting to be 
favored, hoping to be favored with your order, 
trusting to be favored with your order, I cannot 
agree, they cannot agree, we will agree 

4. I do not agree, they do not agree, you 
do not agree, they would not agree, if you will 
agree, if you will not agree, you will agree with 
me, it was agreed, if it is agreed, it is agreed 

5. warranty deed, release deed, mortgage 
deed, bond and mortgage deed, deed of trust, 
sample sheet, discount sheet, special discount 
sheet, price-list, net price-list 

6. special price-list, special net price-list, 
human nature, human mind, human heart. 


@ 


Keys to Reporting Plates 
Charge to the Jury 


—scan each other’s mind—I mean they get 
closer to each other, figuratively speaking, and 
when one sees the unreasonableness of the first 
demand, and one gives a little and the other 
concedes a little, after awhile they do what coun- 
sel has said, their minds touch, they meet, they 
are agreed, and the contract is made. Then, 
when it is fresh in their minds, and their minds 
are together, they write on what they have 
agreed to do, put it in indelible ink, and the 
memory of man cannot interfere with it; self- 
interest cannot efface it, dishonesty cannot alter 
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it; there is the writing of each man who has 
signed it, and it is put away. Suppose, when they 
came together and agreed, that it was for the 
sale of a chattel, and that after this discussion 
and this reasoning one agreed to sell the chattel 
for $200, and in writing the contract it was writ 
ten $100, and the contract was put away. 

Then, some fine day the man sought to col- 
lect his $200, and the writing is produced, and 
they say, “This writing was signed and executed 
and sealed for $100.” What then? Though 
the contract is binding because it is in writing, 
if it does not express the true interest of the 
parties, the law furnishes the means for getting 
at the truth, the intent of the parties when they 
madeé the contract. 

Now, if everything was clear in this contract; 
if the language was plain and beyond dispute, 
that would end this discussion no matter how 
unreasonable it may be from the standpoint of 
the company or from the plaintiff's standpoint; 
if it was absolutely settled what its meaning 
was that would end this controversy, and the 
Court would have to decide one way or the 
other, and no question of what is called for 
would be in the case submitted to you. Then, 
you ask, why is the writing here, it is signed 
by each party; why doesn’t the Court dispose 
of it? I am going to ask you to take this ques- 
tion up for this reason: 

This contract was made under a certain given 
state of facts. The plaintiff had worked and 
brought in people who were willing te have 
their lives insured either for their own benefit 
or for the benefit of others, and he had done 
this in a given way. He had done it under a 
contract in writing by which he could be dis- 
missed at the end of thirty days, and after 
having worked under that contract, the com- 
pany elected to make a new contract, and 
that new contract says nothing in plain words, 
in plain terms, as to how long it was to 
run. I mean by that, it does not say, “This 
contract between the two of us shall run for 
one year only.” If it did, that would end it. 
But, it is because it does not in express, plain 
words say how long it will go that I am leaving 
it to you to pass upon the language used in the 
contract. 

Secondly, the position in which this man was 
when he made the contract; what work he had 
been doing; for whom he had worked; what he 
had earned; what he did under the new con- 
tract b 4 of preparation, or investment, or 
work; how he set about it; how he carried it 
out; what he did with the applications; what he 
received from the company; how the company 
treated the applications he received, from all 
those things F tenes it to you to say whether 
it has been shown that the contract was for a 
year, or was to end at will. 

The plaintiff contends that when the parties 
acted under this paper, what they did under it, 
as well as what they said, tends to show that 
at least it was a yearly contract, a contract 
for twelve months, and plaintiff's counsel argues 
that from the testimony, both oral and in writ- 
ing, that this contract refers now and again 
to a provision for twelve months; and if after 
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the first twelve months he should get a business 
of so much then he would be paid so much, 
and then seven per cent. for the first nine years. 
I am not giving the words of the contract cor- 
rectly, but simply illustrating. The plaintiff 
says that these people having gone to the 
trouble of estimating what his pay would be 
if he had worked for twelve months, it is some 
light tending to show what they had in their 
minds. 

Gentlemen, it is very important to keep in 
mind how they construed this contract in prac- 
tice. If there is a paper which is indefinite 
as to a given thing, and the two parties go to 
work under it, and they do a certain thing 
under it week in and week out, that is a con- 
struction by them that should have great weight 
in aiding you in deciding what was the real 
intention of the parties. 

The plaintiff's contention here is that the 
letter of the contract was supplemented by the 
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acts of the parties themselves in the way the 
business was transacted. 

The defendant’s answer to this is, simply, 
that this contract, being indefinite in terms, was 
revokable at the pleasure of the company; that 
the question of time is an essential element in a 
contract of this kind, and that there being no 
time named in the paper itself, it tends to show 
that the parties intended to do just what 
did do, namely, leave it out; and having left it 
out the law says it is a contract at will, and 
can be ended when either party wills it, or 
when it pleases him to end it. The defendant 
says that the very contention made by the 
plaintiff, the very rules the plaintiff asks you to 
apply, namely, how the parties acted under it, 
and the reasonableness of the construction is 
in its favor; that it would be unreasonable to 
say that this company turned over this agency 
business to any one man, permitting him to 
advertise as— 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Sense of Obstacles 


It is generally believed that the loss of one 
sense increases the acuteness of the other senses, 
but it is contrary to existing evidence to sup- 
pose that a blind man can, by virtue of exercise, 
hear or see further than he heard or saw before 
he was struck with blindness. 

Exercise perfects the manner of using a sense. 
Blindness forces the blind to utilize their re- 
maining senses to their full power. A _ blind 
man studies voices; he recognizes his interlocu- 
tors by their voices; he draws deductions from 
his senses of smell and touch. His subtlety is 
due to the practice of attention and the careful 
noting of all that is presented to his conscious- 
ness. The blind man is credited with possess- 
ing a special sense, called “the sense of obsta- 
cles.” He enters a very narrow avenue and 
passes through it without coming in contact 
with any of the trees on either side. He can 
tell what doors are open when he enters a cor- 
ridor. It is supposed that the mysterious sense 
of obstacles lies in the forehead; in some cases 
it is so well developed that a person totally 
blind can tell the number of the windows in the 
house he passes. As the deaf are sometimes 
endowed with this sense, it is not of an acoustic 
nature. It is not influenced by the walls of 
rooms or houses nor by their direction and posi- 
tion, as it would be if influenced by sound 
waves, 

The sense of obstacles is supposed to be of a 
tactile character. It seems to be the function of 
atmospheric pressure and temperature. The 
sense is supposed to lie in the forehead, because 
experiments have shown that it is reduced to a 
third of its original strength if the forehead of 
the blind man is wet with a 5 per cent. solution 
of cocaine. 

The sense of obstacles is not a “sixth sense,” 
nor is it a new sense produced spontaneously as 


compensation for the loss of sight. Not all the 
blind possess the sense of obstacles, which, 
moreover, differs even among those individuals 
who possess it. This sense of obstacles is 
powerful in some who are not blind. The ultra- 
sensitive possess it to a high degree, It ma 
be an instinctive education of the sense of to 


which gives to the skin of the face the power to 
feel certain infinitesimal atmospheric pressures, 
or currents of air too feeble to impress the 
sense of the ordinary mortal, but strong enough 
to be felt by people peculiarly constituted.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


Pity the Poor Employer! 


“Helen is so unlucky,” said Helen's mother. 
“She has had two or three itions and isn’t 
contented and settled yet. is a good ste- 
nographer. She has been through high school. 
She is well-bred and pretty. You would think 
that any man would be glad to have such a girl 
in his office. But everywhere she goes she is— 
well, not exactly insulted, but not treated as a 
lady should be. I don’t know why. Other girls 
with fewer advantages seem to find gentlemen 
to work for.” It would have been worse than 
useless to have told Helen’s mother that the 
reason Helen did not get on in business was 
that she was a goose—a prim, dainty, ladylike 
little ; but a goose, just the same. 

Helen left her first position because her em- 
ployer spoke harshly to her one day when she 
wept over a mistake she had made. blunder 
was a bad one, but the re would have 
pardoned it if the blunderer had shown any 
alacrity about remedying it. Instead, she wept. 
The average man caves in when tears begin to 
fall, but this man was not average. He was 
hurried and worried, and had a lot of work to 
do, and he depended upon Helen to help him 
get through with it. So when she dissolved in 
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tears he read her a lecture on office ethics. 
Helen put on her hat and departed. Because 
she had upset the busy man’s day and he had 
intimated that hysterics belonged at home she 
was insulted! 

The second employer was equally trying. He 
dictated, cigar in mouth, hat on and 
habitually went about in his shirt sleeves. But 
he did not overwork Helen. One day he was 
bored by a book canvasser whom Helen had 
admit to the office. He swore at him earn- 
estly and eloquently. He did not swear at 
Helen, but her shocked ears tingled and waited 
for an apology. None came. Helen decided 
that no lady should countenance such language, 
and departed. 

Fortunately for the progress of business and 
the American girl’s well-deserved reputation for 
common sense, the unhappy Helens are rare. 
The cool-headed, quick-witted, disciplined busi- 
ness woman has no less self-respect because she 
has a sense of humor, and no less dignity be- 
cause she views her employer's little weakness 
with a cheerful tolerance. 

The little ways of her employer which do not 
affect her directly are none of her business. If 
he wants to sing coon songs while he works or 
stand on his head when he dictates he- has a 
perfect right to do so. 

There are men who punctuate their remarks 
with profanity, and yet in all other respects are 
ideal employers. Profanity means nothing to 
them and it would perhaps surprise them to 
know that they offended any one. And when 
you come to think of it an employer has just as 
much right to swear when things go wrong as an 
employee has to indulge in hysterics.—Phyllis 
Dale, in the New York Globe. 


y——I 
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The Dominion of the Air 


The feat of Harry Atwood in flying from St. 
Louis to New York by way of Chicago, a dis- 
tance of 1,265 miles as measured, sets a new 
record of voyage-length in the air. It kept well 
within the time limits. It was accomplished 
with the same machine from start to finish. 
Most significant of all, the entire trip was fin- 
ished upon a schedule which brought the in- 
trepid navigator to nearly every town upon his 
route at the expected time. 

Such a trip is faulty enough when measured 
by the vision of prophets striving to pierce the 
veil of the future and think out what further 
achievement is possible. But when one con- 
siders that the art of aviation is practically less 
than five years old Atwood’s feat is marvelous 
indeed. The railway was not new in 1830. The 
steam engine was not new in 1830. The idea and 
even the actual practice of mounting an engine- 
driven car upon wheels and setting it upon a 
tramway was not new in 1830. Yet the five 
years from 1830 until 1835 saw but little im- 
provement over Stevenson’s Rocket or Peter 
Cooper’s Tom Thumb. Long after 1835 men 
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were still experimenting with rigid rails laid 
upon solid stone sleepers. 

The balloon was old enough and within its 
limits successful enough a century ago. Forty 
years ago flights by balloon had been made 
which would still be counted phenomenal. But 
they were made then, as now, at the mercy of 
the wind. Chance guided them and they knew 
no certain goal. Because of this, men from the 
beginning of ballooning strove to solve the prob- 
lem of the dirigible. Is it not difficult of belief 
that a century ago oars and paddles were actu- 
ally taken up in balloons with the idea that 
men’s feeble arms could propel a huge gasbag 
through the air with such puny means? © 

The folly of the dirigible was apparently 
pretty well worked out twenty years ago when, 
in the infancy of the automobile, the swift im- 
provement of the gasoline motor for driving it 
revived the vogue of the propelled balloon, and 
Santos-Dumont and others began experiment- 
ing with cigar-shaped gas-bags propelled by 
light petrol motors. 

The automobile engine helped also to solve 
the problem of the heavier-than-air flying ma- 
chine. What years men of science had wasted 
in trying to build machines with flapping wings, 
that wasted power at every reverse! What 
elaborate experiments with box-kite models 
were those of Prof. Langley and Sir Hiram 
Maxim! 

The Wrights had no $100,000 to spend, upon 
experiments, like Langley, or Maxim, or Ader 
with the help of the French Government. They 
were practical mechanics, bicycle repairers, in 
Dayton, Ohio. They worked in Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., skimming down steep slopes with wings 
of bamboo and cotton cloth and figuring out 
problems of wind resistance, until they were 
ready to put engines in the glider—and fly. 

They were the first men who ever flew. They 
did not advertise it. In October, 1905, they 
made a flight of twenty-four miles. Up to and 
in 1906 they were the only men alive who could 
fly. 

Then the secret came out. In the following 
year hundreds of men were experimenting with 
aeroplanes. In 1908 came dozens of notable 
flights. 

Five hundred miles without stopping to take 
breath, two miles of ascent, a dozen passengers 
carried, the aeroplane driven day after day for 
almost fourteen hundred miles—counting de- 
tours—these are the achievements of five years. 
What will the record be of fifty years more, or 
thirty? 

No one has a better right to-day to answer 
that query than Mr. Atwood, and he refuses. 
He is right. Prophecy is dangerous. 

Even if no severely practical purpose is ever 
better served by the aeroplane than by existing 
means of travel, daring men will never give up 
the dominion of the air now that it seems within 
reach. In all the literature that has come down 
to us the flight of the bird has been the inspira- 
tion of poets and dreamers. The man-headed 
bird, with huge wings outspread, is an artistic 
conception older probably than the centaur. 
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(he spirit in primitive pictures flies as a dove. 
rhe tyrant strikes as a vulture and the con- 
queror bears an eagle’s crest. 

In the aeroplane only has man become a bird. 
He dips, he whirls, ascends in spirals, swoops 
like a hawk. He presses up mountains twenty 
times as fast as the rope-bound climber. He 
soars above the mists and clouds, and reaches 
in an hour utter loneliness, cut off from sight 
or sound of earth or sea. 

And this in five years—practically in three! 
What will be the completed story?—New York 
World, 


-— thy 
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Scientific Items 
How Part Prevents Rusr 

Inasmuch as both moisture and oxygen are 
necessary in order that corrosion may proceed, 
it can easily be seen that the duty of a protec- 
tive paint is to exclude both of these elements. 
it is well known that a linseed oil film is an 
excessively porous structure, acting as a sponge 
toward moisture and freely allowing the passage 
of oxygen. The function of the pigments em- 
ployed in paint is therefore at least threefold. 
First, the more obvious one of imparting a 
color thereto; second, the most important one 
of filling up the pores or interstices in the oil 
film, thus rendering it as little impervious to 
moisture and air as possible, and third, to aid 
the composite film in drying or oxidizing to a 
compact, impenetrable covering. Little work 
has as yet been done upon paints from this 
point of view. The porosity of paint films con- 
taining no linseed oil, but composed of various 
bituminous materials which may be adapted for 
the purpose, is also a field which can be studied 
with profit, with a view to increasing their 
moisture and oxygen excluding properties. 


Srarcu-Eatine a Bap Hasrr 


Beware of the starch-eating habit. In its 
own way it is as terrible in its effects as mor- 
phine, cocaine, or drink. The most deplorable 
phase of this strange appetite is that it makes 
its first appeal to vain girls who desire to be 
beautiful. 

It will come as a surprise to most people to 
know that such a common supposedly harmless 
but not overnutritious food as starch has the 
power to enslave any one to its use. Yet it is a 
fact that there are many starch-eaters, most of 
them young girls employed in public laundries, 
where starch is easily obtained. Dr. J. R. Gibbs 
has made a study of the habit of starch-eating. 
In the last ten years he has had under observa- 
tion eighty patients. 

“I am told that in some laundries the starch 
is kept under lock and key to prevent the em- 
ployees from eating,” says he. “Six months of 
starch-eating will reduce a rosy-cheeked, buxom 
woman to a shadow of her former self. Her 
cheeks will lose their bloom. Her eves will 
turn lusterless. Her blood will turn thin and 
white. She will become hopelessly anaemic, in 
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which weakened condition she cannot resist the 
ravages of even those diseases which under nor- 
mal conditions are never fatal.” 


Argtiricia, Licnt HargMru. 


The pernicious effect upon the eyes of pro- 
longed work with artificial light of too great 
intensity is discussed in a paper by Dr. Ter- 
rien. He finds that the incandescent gas-light 
and the electric light are liable to produce vari- 
ous affections of the eye, and even temporary 
abolition of vision. These effects he attributes 
to the action of the ultra-violet rays upon the 
eye. He divides the different artificial lights 
into three classes, according to the proportion 
of ultra-violet rays they transmit. The first 
class comprises the candle and oil lamps, and 
are poor in actinic rays. The second class in- 
cludes petrol and gas; and the third class com- 
prises all varieties of incandescent lamps, acety- 
lene and electric. From a hygienic point of 
view for the eye the oil lamp is by far the most 
suitable, but the author thinks that means can 
be adopted to annul the evil effects of the more 
modern forms of artificial light. He proposes 


that the electric bulbs should be tinted a light 
yellow, and suggests that slightly tinted glasses 
mounted in pince-nez or spectacles should also 
be worn by those who are compelled to do pro- 
longed near-work by these artificial lights. 


Srart or Trats Disrpatcuine 


In 1850 a train on the Erie railroad, on board 
of which there happened to be an official of the 
road, arrived at its scheduled meeting-point and 
was obliged to await the train from the opposite 
direction. As time passed and the other train 
did not appear the official, becoming impatient 
at the long delay, went to the telegraph office 
and wired the next station, asking if the ex- 
pected train had passed. On receiving an an- 
swer that it had not, he wired the station agent 
to stop the train and have it wait until the 
arrival of the train on which he was riding. He 
then requested the engineer to take the train to 
the next station, but found that he objected 
because it was irregular and he had no faith in 
the telegraph. Not until the official had com- 
manded the engineer to start his train was the 
movement made. Upon arriving at the next 
station it was found that the other train had 
not yet appeared; the telegraph was again em- 
ployed and the train moved up another station. 
This demonstration of the saving of time which 
can be effected by using the telegraph led to the 
system of dispatching trains which has existed 
unchallenged until the present time. It was 
from this demonstration that our present block- 
system was developed. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


—dames, in close crimped caps, long-waisted 
short-gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors 
and pin-cushions, and gay calico pockets hang- 
ing on the outside. Buxom lasses, almost as 
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antiquated as their mothers, excepting where a 
straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white 
frock, gave symptoms of city innovation. The 
sons, in short square-skirted coats, with rows 
of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair 
generally queued in the fashion of the times, 
especially if they could procure an eelskin for 
the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the 
country as a potent nourisher and strengthener 
of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the 
scene, having come to the gathering on his fa- 
vorite steed Daredevil, a creature, like himself, 
full of mettle and mischief, and which no one 
but himself could manage. He was, in fact, 
noted for preferring vicious animals, given to 
all kinds of tricks which kept the rider in con- 
stant risk of his neck, for he held a tractable, 
well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world 
of charms that burst upon the enraptured gaze 
of my hero as he entered the state parlor of 
Van Tassel’s mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of 
red and white; but the ample charms of a gen- 
uine Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous 
time of autumn. Such heaped-up platters of 


cakes of various and almost indescribable kinds, 
known only to experienced Dutch housewives! 
There was the doughty doughnut, the tender 
olykoek, and the crisp and crmnbling cruller; 
sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and 
honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. 


And then there were apples pies, and peach 
pies, and pumpkin pies; besides slices of ham 
and smoked beef; and, moreover, delectable 
dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and 
pears, and quinces; not to mention broiled shad 
and roasted chickens; together with bowls of 
milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, 
pretty much as I have enumerated them, with 
the motherly teapot sending up its clouds of 
vapor from the midst—Heaven bless the mark! 
I want breath and time to discuss this banquet 
as it deserves, and am too eager to get on with 
my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in 
so great a hurry as his historian, but did ample 
justice to every dainty. 


(22 
From the Correspondence of a 
Publishing House 


Mr. L. E. Burke, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dear Sir: You will note from the enclosed 
announcement that we have in press a new edi- 
tion of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, edited 
by Professor Garner and Dr. Sheerer, which, 
though entirely distinct, will form an invaluable 
companion work supplementing the Garner and 
Lodge History of the United States. We have 
decided that if you wish to remit the full 
amount of your account at once instead of on 
the monthly payment plan, we will send you the 
American Commonwealth without cost, in bind- 
ing to match your set of the History of the 
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United States. For your convenience we are 
enclosing a blank, the use of which will secure 
you one of the first copies of the new edition 
to come from the bindery. 

Yours faithfully, 


Mr. J. R. Gibbons, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dear Mr. Gibbons: In accordance with our 
policy, we are continually adding to our line of 
standard editions, and we hope the enclosed cir- 
cular will prove of interest to you. As you will 
see, we have bought out a new edition of Shakes- 
peare, one of Stevenson, and one of Kingsley, 
and are also offering some other sets at an ex- 
tremely low figure. The premium offer is also 
a very attractive one, as you are entitled to your 
choice of any one of the volumes advertised 
with each set purchased. We will ship you at 
our expense any of the sets, and if they do not 
prove satisfactory you may return them to us 
without cost or obligation to yourself. 
Kindly indicate your wishes in the matter. 
Yours truly, 


Mr. F. A. McBride, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Dear Sir: We are enclosing you herewith a 
copy of a letter which we sent to our other 
depositories and representative houses on Sat- 
urday last. This will indicate clearly to you 
our position in the matter of beginning and 
ending subscriptions to the School Journal. Of 
course, what was said in this letter refers to the 
matter of subscriptions only, and not to any 
orders that may be placed with the manufactur- 
ing department. 

In the matter of discounts we allow publish- 
ers, we would say that it is not our custom to 
allow any discounts on our periodicals, and we 
do not see why we should make an exception in 
the case of an individual subscription to the 
Home Journal. 

Trusting that you will understand our atti- 
tude, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 


Messrs. George D. Hill & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of recent 
date, we would say that it is impossible for us 
to allow you the rate for which you ask on clubs 
of twenty or thirty subscriptions to our maga- 
zine. We make no reductions of this kind. 

Regretting that we cannot comply with your 
request, we are 

Yours truly, 
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